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by Granville Hicks 
A CONVERSATION IN BOSTON 


R. Nathaniel Peabody, until lately dentist of Salem, dusted 
D the books and arranged the chairs. One of the chairs, he 
noted, needed mending. Well and good, he could fix anything, as 
Nathaniel Hawthorne was one day gratefully to acknowledge. 
There were a dozen things waiting to be done now, but first he 
must make the bookshop clean and neat. It was unlikely that 
many customers would be in to buy or borrow books that morn- 
ing, though ordinarily one could count on a breathless and head- 
splitting visit from Orestes Brownson, a shy call from Dr. Chan- 
ning, a leisurely chat with Waldo Emerson, or a lofty debate 
carried on by three or four young intellectuals. But everyone 
knew that Wednesday was the day of Margaret Fuller’s conver- 
sations. 

Dr. Peabody could hear his wife and daughters moving about 
upstairs. Elizabeth and Mary would be down soon, but Sophia, 
the invalid of the family, was unlikely to appear until it was time 
for the class to begin. How well these girls had done—with their 
knowledge of languages, their familiarity with the newest ideas, 
their easy association with the more or less great of Boston! But 
the boys: two of them dead and the third by no means a scholar! 

Elizabeth entered the store just as her father was leaving, and 
looked with pleasure at the books on the shelves. This was her 
idea. Herself eager for the latest publications of France and Ger- 
many, she had conceived the plan of selling foreign books. The 

circulating library, too, was her creation. This business, now the 
mainstay of the family, might, Dr. Peabody thought, be reason- 
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ably profitable; but Elizabeth had little business sense, and he 
was no hand to drive a bargain. It was difficult to charge every 
possible cent when one was profiting so richly from the conversa- 
tion of those who bought and borrowed books. 

Elizabeth was large, and she would grow larger, but her square, 
massive face carried the marks of intelligence. Dr. Peabody loved 
her intransigent zeal for learning, her enthusiasm for new ideas, 
especially in education, even her dreamy impracticality. He had 
rejoiced when she persuaded Emerson to teach her Latin and 
Greek, when she became a sort of literary assistant to Dr. Chan- 
ning, when she attached herself to Bronson Alcott’s ill-fated 
school. He was ready to support her if she undertook the publi- 
cation of the Dial, already tottering on the edge of failure, and he 
would willingly prepare the copies for mailing with his own 
hands. 

Dr. Peabody had scarcely gone when Sophia Ripley entered and 
greeted Elizabeth. The wife of the Rev. George Ripley had un- 
dertaken a kind of guardianship over these classes of Margaret 
Fuller’s. It was to her that Margaret had gone for advice when, 
a year before, she first conceived the project. Women were 
studying, Margaret had said, but they seldom had an opportunity 
to state what they thought. Thus their education was incomplete. 
Did Mrs. Ripley think that she, Margaret, could bring together a 
score of women to discuss what they were born to do? Mrs. Rip- 
ley did think so, and she had watched with pleasure those con- 
versations on mythology which Margaret had conducted the pre- 
ceeding winter. Now, in November of 1840, the second series 
was beginning, and Mrs. Ripley was there to observe and to parti- 
cipate in their progress. 

Sophia Ripley was tall, graceful, fair. Her father was a Dana, 
her mother a Willard; and these aristocratic families whence she 
sprang viewed with misgiving her passionate progress in the world 
of social reform. Her marriage to a pleasant young Unitarian 
minister, of inferior social standing, had been bad enough, but 
when she threw herself, with an enthusiasm that even George 
Ripley could not equal, into a violent struggle for world improve- 
ment, they were puzzled and depressed. They would have been 
even more chagrined if they had known what Sophia and George, 
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at that very time, were planning. And what pain it would have 
given them if they could have foreseen their Sophia standing at a 
Brook Farm washtub, nursing a Brook Farm leper, teaching in 
the Brook Farm school. For some time George Ripley had 
dreamt of a community where men and women could live in that 
spirit of simple Christian fellowship which it was so exceedingly 
difficult to maintain in Boston. Now the dream was assuming 
substance: a location had been tentatively selected, a plan sketch- 
ily drawn up. Sophia was as excited as her husband, and already 
she viewed the project with that loyal enthusiasm which was in 
no small degree responsible for such success as Brook Farm had. 

She brought the same enthusiasm and the same cheerful energy 
to Margaret Fuller’s classes, and when Margaret arrived that No- 
vember morning, there were her two principal supporters to re- 
ceive her. Margaret, very, very near-sighted, had to look twice 
before she could recognize Elizabeth and Sophia. They, of course, 
would have known her if they had seen her across Boston Com- 
mon, for she walked like a queen. But she was homely, there 
was no question of that. To them there was nothing strange in 
the black alpaca dress, or in the tight, smooth coiffure, but even 
their love could not ignore the rangy build, the sharp features, the 
peering eyes. Yes, she was even awkward, despite the grandeur 
of her manner. And yet there was the radiance in her face, ex- 
pressive of the self-assurance and happiness that had come, after 
her exile in Groton and in Providence, with her return to the so- 
ciety that she loved. 

People were beginning to come: the wife of the Collector of the 
Port of Boston, the wife of the next president of the Massachusetts 
Senate, the daughter of Dr. Channing, the daughter of Dr. Tuck- 
erman, the daughter of Judge Jackson. It was a gathering almost 
as eminent socially as it was distinguished intellectually. Unpop- 
ular as Margaret was in Boston, her following among the women 
was not confined to the little circle of Transcendentalist radicals. 
While Margaret asked Mary Channing about her father’s health 
and Sarah Tuckerman about her father’s work with the poor, 
Mrs. Bancroft and Mrs. Quincy politely overlooked the fact that 
the husband of one was a Democrat and the husband of the other 
a Whig. Political differences counted for little here. Judge 
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Charles T. Jackson might look on abolitionists as incendiaries, 
but his daughter Marianne, beautiful, gifted, and sadly destined 
to die young, fraternized gladly with Louisa Loring and Lydia 
Child. 

At the hour of noon Margaret began, expressing her gratitude 
at seeing so many present. She referred to herself. She had, 
she said, changed in some ways since they had last met. They, 
doubtless, were also changed. She found herself looking at all 
things less objectively and more as if she were identified with the 
laws that controlled the universe. That was true progress, from 
the circumference of being, where we found ourselves at birth, to 
the center of being. Such an advance was enacted poetry. That 
was the true path: prose there must be, but poetry was the way 
of life. 

There would be, everyone perceived, little discussion that morn- 
ing, for Margaret was too full of her subject to encourage inter- 
ruption. This would be a monologue, but they were not loath to 
listen, since she was at her best, brilliant, gracious, profound. The 
topic this winter would be the fine arts. They would divide the 
subject so and so; they would discuss this and that. Margaret 
mentioned the conversations of the preceeding winter, summariz- 
ing their results and remarking that they had necessarily been 
superficial. This year they would go deeper. Most of the women 
—especially, perhaps, the younger ones—listened as if under en- 
chantment, and Margaret went on and on. 

Occupied as she was with her theme, Margaret could not but 
observe with satisfaction that many of the women present had 
come from some little distance and at considerable inconvenience. 
There, for example, was Susan Burley, who had come in from 
Salem. One of Elizabeth Peabody’s special friends, she com- 
mended herself to Margaret by her learning and her zeal for secur- 
ing the highest culture for women. She had founded in Salem a 
club for the discussion of philosophy, modeled after the Boston 
Transcendental Club. Hawthorne had been taken to one of its 
meetings, to sit nervous and distraught through the conversation. 
He had gone again, however, braving the intellectuals in the com- 
pany of the Peabody sisters. Susan had not failed to profit by 
her Salem experiences; she was one of those who needed little 
urging to talk. 
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The Concord delegation consisted of two staunch admirers of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, his wife and Elizabeth Hoar. Equally 
self-effacing, they had served more than once as audience for the 
soaring colloquies of Margaret and Waldo. Lydian could not suf- 
ficiently praise Margaret’s eloquence and the affluence of her 
knowledge. Elizabeth admired Margaret’s wit, the rapidity with 
which she amassed her quantities of information, the severe men- 
tal discipline which ruled her life, the love of beauty which guided 
her studies. But perhaps both Elizabeth and Lydian had their 
reservations when they spoke of Margaret. 

One wonders if Lydian, recalling the savage orthodoxy of her 
childhood training, sometimes asked herself how she had chanced 
to escape into this liberal, lively, and fundamentally cheerful world 
of Concord and Boston. She had married the thoughtful young 
widower who had come courting her in Plymouth, and she had 
made his gods her gods, even to the extent of naming her daughter 
for that first wife that lay in the Sleepy Hollow burying ground. 
Her rdle in this new world was largely that of observer, sometimes 
a little puzzled, no doubt, by the sphinx-like husband who called 
her “mine Asia” and wrote Thomas Carlyle that she was the 
incarnation of Christianity. But she accepted, she appreciated, 
she understood. Only she could withdraw enough to look with 
calm humor on the extravagances of Waldo’s friends. 

Elizabeth seemed, as Hawthorne was to remark, more at home 
among spirits than among fleshly bodies. She thought of her 
brothers, Ebenezer, just admitted to the bar, and George still in 
his teens, and of Waldo’s brother, Charles, who was to have been 
her husband. But he had died, and she was committed to a career 
of sisterhood, a sister to those solid, stolid Concord conservatives. 
a sister in the spirit to the Waldo who humbly called her “Eliza- 
beth the Wise.” She had moved between two worlds and lived 
in her own. Her code was the code of gentleness, and she con- 
demned radicalism only insofar as it sinned against refinement. 
If she saw Margaret’s faults, she forgave them. As for Margaret, 
she wearied a little of “that expression of unbroken purity.” 

Margaret began to explain why one must never regard poetry 
as a mere relaxation, as an ornamental fringe on the garment of 
life. It was amazing how enthusiasm grew, how eloquence came 
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to her, in this atmosphere of friendship and admiration. Here 
was neither scorn for her ideas nor condemnation for her manners. 
On such a person as Sarah Clarke, for example, one could depend. 
Sarah had, as Emerson observed, her full proportion of the native 
frost, but there was stability and candor in her nature. She could 
nurse Margaret through a sick headache, or she could listen with 
patience and intelligence to a rhapsody on art. Margaret had 
called on her to contribute to the Dial, and she enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of studying under Washington Allston. Less stimulating 
perhaps, than her brother James, she was quite as satisfactory 
as a friend. “Her neighborhood,” said Margaret, “casts the mild- 
ness and purity too of the moonbeam on the else parti-colored 
scene.” 

If Sarah Clarke was soothing and restful, Amelia Barlow was 
lively and amusing. In Margaret’s Cambridge days, she and 
Amelia had vied for the leadership of their company of young 
intellectuals, Margaret claiming it by right of intelligence, Amelia 
by the right of beauty. After Amelia had married handsome 
David Barlow, and he had been settled in the Unitarian church 
at Lynn, she and Margaret had maintained an enthusiastic and 
intimate correspondence. Barlow, who had won notoriety by 
composing a Harvard Phi Beta Kappa poem which he required 
forty-seven minutes to deliver, left the ministry, and left his wife, 
and Amelia came back to Cambridge with three children to care 
for. Of course tongues wagged, all the more limberly because 
she had lost none of her attraction for men and none of her 
fondness for their society. She could pay rapt attentions to the 
conversations, but she shone in a more animated gathering. 
Brook Farm was in her mind, for she saw in its proposed school 
an opportunity to secure an education for her children, while its 
promised fellowship appealed to her gregariousness. 

With Amelia was Mrs. Farrar, wife of the Harvard professor 
of mathematics. Margaret looked upon her with the warmest 
gratitude, for Mrs. Farrar had meant much to her when she 
was growing up in Cambridge. What wonders Mrs. Farrar had 
seen, what great men and women she had looked upon in France 
and England! She had been born in France, though her father 
‘was a native of Nantucket, and she had mingled in famous 
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literary circles before she was established in her salon in Cam- 
bridge. It was at her house that Margaret had met many of 
these women; at her house too, that she had seen Harriet 
Martineau and many another celebrity. Mrs. Farrar was not 
only the associate of authors but an author herself: “The Young 
Lady’s Friend” and “The Youth’s Letter-Writer” had shaped 
morals and manners for more than one aspiring young woman. 

Mrs. Farrar had had her fling at shaping Margaret, too. How 
gauche the brilliant young daughter of Timothy Fuller had seemed 
in her teens! Full of the erudition which her father had crammed 
into her at the sacrifice of health for them both, she was utterly 
without knowledge of how to conduct herself in polite society, 
and she had tried to make up in arrogance what she lacked in 
polish. Mrs. Farrar had tactfully hinted and admonished, and 
she had even supplied a model to guide the proposed reformation. 
Her cousin, Anna Barker, trained in the society of New York 
and New Orleans, had been visiting Mrs. Farrar, and she con- 
spicuously possessed the qualities Margaret lacked. The two girls 
had been thrown together, with, Mrs. Farrar hoped, some profit 
to both the stubborn intellectual and the talented beauty. 

Elizabeth Peabody, Margaret noticed, was sitting with an ex- 
pression on her face that might signify either sleepiness or rapture. 
Elizabeth had that mannerism; at the Concord School of Philoso- 
phy, forty years later, visitors would swear she was napping 
during the addresses, but when the speeches were over, she in- 
variably asked profound and pertinent questions. It was much 
the same at these conversations: if there was an opportunity for 
discussion, Elizabeth would take the leading part. But one could 
not tell what occupied her dreamy mind as Margaret’s words 
went on and on. 

Perhaps Elizabeth, who took personal pride in these meetings, 
was making a mental list of the women present. She, too, would 
rejoice that so many had come. She would note the size of the 
West Roxbury contingent. Mrs. Francis George Shaw and her 
sister-in-law, Anna Shaw, sat with Mrs. George R. Russell and 
her sister-in-law, Ida Russell, and with them was the large, 
comfortable wife of their pastor. Mrs. Theodore Parker, whose 
mildness led her husband to call her Bearsie, and whose ample 
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person seemed to Hawthorne stuffed full of tenderness, was 
scarcely an intellectual, in Margaret’s sense of the word. She 
regretted a little Theodore’s insatiable devotion to books, but she 
shared his humanitarian zeal. And her understanding of people 
amazed the husband who had accepted her limitations. Her 
naivete was reflected in the gentle expression of her almost im- 
mature features. 

Bearsie Parker, though it would not have occurred to her to take 
part in the conversation, enjoyed Margaret’s flights. She felt 
secure with Mrs. Shaw and Mrs. Russell, for she knew they were 
as unpretentious as she. She loved these women, whose hus- 
bands so firmly supported her husband. Frank Shaw and George 
Russell had settled near each other in West Roxbury in order to 
enjoy each other’s company and to escape the crowded streets 
of Boston. ‘They were both business men by training, but 
Russell had retired—at the age of thirty-five—and Shaw paid 
more attention to literature than he did to business. 

George Russell, son of the late minister to Sweden, had gone, 
after graduating from Brown in 1821, to South America to help 
the revolutionists, but he had soon returned, determined to make 
his fortune. Ten years in Canton and Manilla served his pur- 
pose, and in 1835 he married Frank Shaw’s sister, Sarah, and 
devoted himself to literature and the rural life. His wife was 
tranquil, self-possessed, free from artificiality. Together they 
quietly encouraged this philanthropy and that reform. His 
widowed mother, who lived in Milton, visited the conversations 
on occasion, and his sister, Ida, a handsome and agreeable young 
lady, was often present. 

Associated with Russell by marriage, nearness of residence, 
and community of interest, Frank Shaw in many ways resembled 
his older friend. His father was a prosperous merchant, and 
Frank was trained for the business. He possessed the kind of 
executive ability which had built up the firm, but neither the 
long voyages to the East, nor the days of bookkeeping and 
bartering had attracted him. It was, he found, better to devote 
himself to translating George Sand and Fourier. Fourier was 
just beginning to attract him, and he stood ready to lend his 
support to Fourier’s disciples, just as later he would give his 
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aid to Henry George. His wife was born a Sturgis, a cousin of 
the three Sturgis girls who were present that morning. His sister 
Anna was to perpetuate the family tradition for radicalism by 
marrying that eccentric clergyman William Batchelder Green. 

Margaret was talking about the prose of life, of the impossi- 
bility of escaping sordid concerns with money. She might have 
thought of those merchant Shaws and Russells and of her young 
friend Sam G. Ward, who, only a month before, had married 
her erstwhile model, Anna Barker. Ward was fond of saying 
to Margaret that his father had spoiled him by sending him to 
Harvard and then giving him an opportunity to travel in Europe. 
He might once, he said, have made just as good a business 
man as his father, but he lacked the undivided zeal. Of course, 
now that he had a wife to support, he would go to work for the 
Barings, and he would do well, but he enjoyed the society of 
Emerson more than the society of the merchants who drank 
Madeira at his father’s club. He could write bills of lading, but 
he preferred to write poems for the Dial. Though he had been 
frightened of Margaret when he first met her, he was fond of 
her now, and he was glad that both his wife and his sister went 
to her conversations. Anna was there this morning, as beautiful 
and gracious as ever. 

There was, Amelia Barlow thought, permitting her attention to 
wander from Margaret’s remarks, much material in this group for 
gossip. Leaving to one side her own uncertain affairs, and this 
recent marriage of Sam Ward, there were various courtships 
to be studied with interest. Mary Channing, it was said, was 
about to marry Frederick Eustis, a clergyman whose views were 
too radical for his church. Maria White, rumor had it, was re- 
ceiving sonnets from the Cambridge Sir Galahad, James Russell 
Lowell. Maria was herself a poet and an idealist. She had 
converted Lowell to the anti-slavery cause, but she could not 
make a Transcendentalist of him. She was a pretty, unworldly 
young girl, Mrs. Barlow thought, and it was no wonder that the 
Cambridge youths referred to Lowell and Miss White as the King 
and Queen. 

And, of course, there were the Peabody girls. Everyone who 
frequented the bookstore knew that the author of Twice-Told 
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Tales, now, thanks to George Bancroft, a measurer at the Boston 
Customs House, was moving slowly toward marriage with Sophia. 
Sophia may well have blushed when she thought of the love let- 
ters which she was preserving upstairs, but she knew she had com- 
pany, for a serious young widower was calling upon her sister 
Mary. The secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
tall, spare, and square-jawed, came not infrequently, in his long 
black coat, to the house on West Street. Sophia may have 
thought them a strange pair of lovers—her own romantic, shy, 
hesitant Mr. Hawthorne, and Mary’s dyspeptic, dogmatic, terrify- 
ing Mr. Mann. 

Amelia Barlow would have been amused if she could have fore- 
seen the sequel to two of the these courtships. Loyal as Maria 
White and Sophia Peabody were to Margaret Fuller, they could 
not control their husbands’ opinions of her. James Russell Low- 
ell was rather too much the gentleman to care to have his wife 
associating with radicals, and he was careful to insist that she 
was never really a Transcendentalist. But a natural distaste for 
Margaret was intensified when she, refusing to be imposed upon 
by the mellifluousness of his verse, expressed her disdain in the 
columns of the New York Tribune. The result was the searing 
portrait of her in “The Fable for Critics.” 

Of Hawthorne perhaps all we can say is that he did not like 
her. We have Sophia’s letter to Margaret, telling her that Mr. 
Hawthorne rejoiced because, when they were in Concord, Mar- 
garet could visit them, but we also have the direct statements in 
the Journal and the little disguised portrait in The Blithedale 
Romance. It seems as if Hawthorne, “in the midst of his emo- 
tions,” as Sophia puts it, quite forgot himself, or as if Sophia, in 
the midst of her emotions, with marriage at last in sight, ignored 
the need for accurate statement. 

But neither Mrs. Barlow nor Margaret could read the future, 
and Margaret, absorbed in this nice distinction between prose and 


* poetry, would have cared but little if she had known. Margaret 


was particularly pleased to see that Mrs. Samuel Ripley was pres- 
ent. It was not often that she could leave the half dozen children 
in the Waltham parsonage, declare a vacation for the boys she 
and her husband were preparing for Harvard, and come into the 
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city for a few hours of talk. A stranger seeing this tall woman 
in a black dress, with a lace cap on her graying hair, would have 
found it easy to believe in her domestic accomplishments, but 
would have thought it strange that she should be here among the 
youthful intelligentsia. Margaret knew better. How puerile 
much of this talk must have seemed to the daughter of Captain 
Gamaliel Bradford, who had taught herself Greek and Latin, 
French, Italian, and German! She longed to know Hebrew, and 
at the age of seventy she would be reading Don Quixote in Span- 
ish. Just at present she was reading Spinoza’s Tractatus Theo- 
logicus. She had read Euripides while she nursed her babies, and 
when she sat down to mend stockings she propped Virgil before 
her and translated it for the children. One of her pupils remem- 
bered that she examined him while she shelled peas, and with one 
foot rocked the cradle of her little grandson. 

Though perhaps the most erudite woman in the room, Sarah 
Ripley never wrote a book, whereas fully half the others had 
written or were to write for publication. It was a distinguished 
literary gathering. Lydia Maria Child had written two or three 
novels, a treatise on household economics, and an attack on slav- 
ery. Mrs. Farrar had half a dozen books to her credit. Mrs. 
Samuel Putnam, Lowell’s sister, was soon to write The Tragedy 
of Errors and The Records of an Obscure Man. Mrs. Thomas 
Lee, daughter of the illustrious Joseph Buckminster, whose bio- 
graphy she was to write, had already published a life of Richter 
and a historical novel, and Naomi, Parthenia, and Florence 
were still to come. 

Margaret could not help but be brilliant in such a company, 
but she laid bare her mind rather for her personal followers and 
admirers than for these established literate. Ellen Hooper was 
one of the few to whose heart Margaret felt she spoke directly. 
Margaret had been proud to publish her “Poet” in the Dial, and 
she could only regret that so little came from her pen. The 
daughter of a merchant and the wife of a physician, Ellen Hooper 
would seem to have found her poetic aspirations mercilessly in 
contrast with the social and intellectual tone of her family circle. 
But she could attribute something of her unconventionality and 
her sympathy with unpopular causes to the example of her father. 
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Old Captain Sturgis, whose firm dominated more than half the 
trade between the Atlantic seaboard and the West Coast and 
China, had come sailing into port nearly forty years ago as the 
master of his own ship at the age of nineteen. It had taken only 
five years for him to rise to his captaincy, and it took but a few 
years more to amass the fortune which made possible the estab- 
lishment of Bryant and Sturgis. He abandoned the sea in 1810, 
abandoned the long voyages and the fights with pirates, married 
the daughter of Judge Davis, and settled down to a half century 
as merchant prince. Popular rumor made him out a stern, intoler- 
ant man, but friends knew of the causes to which he had silently 
given. No one could call him a radical, but when, three years 
before, Wendell Phillips had stood in Fanuiel Hall, striving for a 
chance to damn forever the bloody slavery sentiments of Attor- 
ney-General Austin, it had been William Sturgis who restrained 
the cat-calling mob, and gave the young orator his opportunity. 

Three daughters of Captain Sturgis were in Miss Peabody’s 
bookstore that noon. Ellen was probably the most brilliant of 
the trio, but her unmarried sister, Caroline, had also written for 
the Dial. Caroline was the friend whom Margaret sought when 
she had in view a vacation in the open air. Not long before they 
had spent a fortnight together camping on the Merrimac, and they 


would spend another in Fishkill, N. Y., while Margaret com- ._. 


pleted her Women in the Nineteenth Century. It would have 
saddened Margaret to-know that Caroline, who married William 
Tappan in 1847, brought out of her literary skill only a little 
verse and a few books for children. 

The third of the Sturgis girls had also married a Hooper—Sam- 
uel Hooper, Robert’s brother—a bright young man who had had 
the good sense to go into business with his father-in-law. Anne 
did not display the literary talent of her sisters; her gifts fitted 
her to aid her husband as he rose in the tensely competitive worlds 
of commerce and politics. 

Margaret had finished her remarks on poetry and prose in life. 
One could not, she said, always be poetic in life, but one might 
and should be poetic in thought and intention. The man who 
could not perfectly weave his thought of beauty into his life—and 
who could?—wrote it in stone, drew it on canvas, breathed it in 
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music, or built it in lofty rhyme. One must not in life be always 
consciously seeking beauty, for to seek it was often to miss it, but 
one should strive to live as harmoniously with the great laws of 
the universe as one’s social and other duties permitted. Then the 
vision which was only incompletely rendered in the terms of daily 
existence could be expressed in art, or, if one were denied the 
privilege of creating, one could solace oneself with the creations 
of others. 

Lydian Emerson, though listening carefully, looked about her. 
There was George Bancroft’s wife, a suitable partner, Lydian 
thought, in the far-reaching career which everyone was predict- 
ing for this schoolmaster in politics. Lydian had known her in 
Plymouth, when they were Lydia Jackson and Elizabeth Davis. 
Elizabeth had married Alexander Bliss, a promising lawyer who 
had been a junior partner in Daniel Webster’s firm. He had 
died, leaving her with two sons, and then Bancroft, a widower of 
only a few months, had come to Boston and won her. 

Lydian observed another personal friend, Belinda Randall. Her 
father was a doctor, her brother a poet. She was a special friend 
of Elizabeth Hoar’s, and when she came to Concord everything 
else was dropped while she played or sang. She was rather like 
Elizabeth, not exactly an intellectual but with something in her 
character which the more discerning of the intellectuals found 
worthy of respect. 

Margaret moved towards her peroration, outlining the topics 
which she hoped to discuss in subsequent meetings. Ednah Lit- 
tlehale, the youngest of the group and one of Margaret’s most un- 
reserved admirers, listened as if to divine revelation. With her was 
her squint-eyed friend Mary Ann Haliburton. For three years 
Ednah came regularly to these meetings, and with similar fidelity 
attended the lectures of Emerson and the other Transcendendalists. 
She would marry Seth Cheney, the artist, and a long life of writ- 
ing books, lecturing to women’s clubs, working for feminism, 
stretched before her; but at the end of her life—after the begin- 
ning of the new century—she would still remember Margaret’s 
manners and Margaret’s wisdom. 

Lydia Child began to formulate the question she would ask 
when Margaret had finished. She had formerly been popular 
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and prosperous, with her novels, her Juvenile Miscellany for chil- 
dren, and her “Frugal Housewife” for their mothers. But in 1833 
she had published “An Appeal for That Class of Americans 
Known as Africans.” Her friends had ostracized her, and indig- 
nant fathers had cancelled subscriptions to the Miscellany. She 
had need for frugality then. But she continued her writing, while 
her husband, a lawyer by training, undertook the cultivation of 
sugar beets. In these years she only occasionally visited Boston, 
but when she was there she eagerly sought out Margaret Fuller. 
They had known each other for more than a decade, and years 
before had planned to read together the philosophy of Locke. 
Mrs. Child had taken peculiar pleasure in the conversations on 
mythology which had been carried on the year before, for she 
was already considering the treatise on comparative religions 
which it required seven years to write. 

For many Bostonians the meeting would have been sufficiently 
damned by Mrs. Child’s presence, but it acquired further odium 
from the fact that she was accompanied by two of her abolition- 
ist friends, Ann Terry Phillips and Louisa Loring. The young 
woman who converted Wendell Phillips to the anti-slavery cause 
was not well enough to mingle often in society. Mrs. Loring, 
however, was likely to be found wherever liberal causes were ad- 
vocated. Like her husband, who lent to the abolitionists all his 
legal knowledge and skill, she counted no sacrifice too great if it 
was directed toward the destruction of slavery. Ideas as such 
interested her less than causes, but she enjoyed the fervor of Miss 
Fuller’s talk and the transient brilliance of the occasional sparks 
she drew from her followers. 

Margaret had finished, and a few minutes remained. She did 
not have to wait long for a response to her remarks. Most of the 
members of the group, it was plain to see, were moved by what 
she had to say, and two or three of them were ready with com- 
ments that sounded rather like testimonials. Warmth and sym- 
pathy pulsed in the gathering. A few questions came. Elizabeth 
Peabody asked if the search for beauty was not likely to result in 
a dilettantish attitude toward life. Yes, said Margaret, we must 
distinguish carefully; she was tired, she said, of young ladies who 
were always sighing after being beautiful. What was the greatest 
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of the arts? Music, she cried, for that conveyed from soul to 
soul the most secret motions of feeling and thought. 

But the time for questions was brief, and soon Margaret stood 
up and prepared to go. There was again a rustling of trailing 
skirts, as the women swirled about their leader; but she felt ex- 
hausted; she had given too much already. Accompanied by Mrs. 
Farrar, she left, tall and proud and walking like a queen. The 
others began to go, with many words about Margaret’s talk. 
Yes, she was at her best today; such fire! such depth! How much 
the winter seemed to promise! What had she meant when she 
said—? Where was Elizabeth Peabody, and could she recom- 
mend such and such an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes? 
But at last they had all departed, and Elizabeth went upstairs, 
whither Mary had already escorted Sophia. Dr. Peabody ap- 
peared and began to clear the room. 

Margaret sat back limply while Mrs. Farrar told her what a 
noble meeting it had been. Their glistening eyes, their respon- 
siveness, their love—it was a splendid, purposeful, integrated 
group. They were, Mrs. Farrar said, remarkable women. They 
had won their erudition by their own efforts, learned their lan- 
guages, planned their courses of reading. And their loyalty to 
Margaret and her purposes was so fine. When Professor Far- 
rar’s residence was reached, Margaret went to bed with a nervous 
headache. Mrs. Farrar attended anxiously upon her. Would it 
be so all winter,-she asked. If it is, Margaret answered, I do not 
care. 


by Thelma Phlegar 
AFTER APRIL 


Few there are who know this subtle thing, 
This wraith of light, this eerie ghost of bloom. 
Swiftly it goes, the brief and luminous Spring. 


Only these two have seen the April pass— 
An old man grieving in a sunless room, 
A young lad with his face against the grass. 























by J. A. Rhodes 


MARCEL PROUST AND HIS 
JEWISH CHARACTERS 


HE artistic and psychological background of 4 la recherche 
du temps perdu bears a certain resemblance to the canvas on 
which Dostoievsky painted his Brothers Karamazov, or Balzac 
his Comedie Humaine. More than the latter, and no less than 
the former, Marcel Proust sank the tentacles of his affective sub- 
conscious being and of his analytical intelligence into the arteries of 
human sensations and actions, so that at times the mystery that 
shrouds them seems to yield to his unholy scrutiny and to reveal 
its secrets. Like every naturalistic novelist, he has a keen grasp 
of all the superficial and fortuitous aspects of life’s observable and 
classifiable minutiz. But he encompasses this with his telescopic 
vision of what are the universal, though often cryptic, laws of 
the mind and heart. Abandoning to others the pleasure of record- 
ing time and events in their formal stagings, he arrests his atten- 
tion upon them only so long as he can detect underneath, or be- 
hind, their secret working and mechanism. So the passing hour 
interests him only in that it reveals to him the flux of time; the 
intelligence only in so far as it approaches to the brink of the 
intuition; the voluntary conscience only to the extent that it can 
reach down to the involuntary conscience; and the whole of our 
adventitious living only in the measure that it can aim towards 
and achieve undying reality, or immortality, in art. 

No novelist, except perhaps Dostoievski or Joyce, delves into 
the maelstrom of human passions with such unmerciful disregard 
for the vanity and frailty of human susceptibility. No one recog- 
nizes or respects less the barriers or cordons of moral and intel- 
lectual sanity that society builds in self-sufficiency around itself. 
No one, in consequence, can hold the reader more bewitchingly 
attached to the edge of the abyss he despairingly digs at his feet. 
And no one brings forth from it a more disquietingly enthralling 
procession of characters, ranging all the way from those with the 
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sweet innocence of sorrowful childhood, to those with the abnor- 
mal and maddening aspect of what is marked with the stamp of 
time or death. Some of these characters, and not the least im- 
portant among them, are Jewish in their physical and intellectual 
characteristics. One may perhaps find fault with this or that 
trait in their make-up. That is the inevitable concomitant of all 
racial generalizations. The attitude of their creator is no less ab- 
sorbing, no less scrutinizing, and at the same time no less imper- 
turbable towards them than towards his other characters. There- 
in lies their significance. They present one of the kaleidoscopic 
views of life that Marcel Proust, with weird light, unfolds to our 
gaze. 

The approach to the characters in a book is often best made 
through the personality of their creator. This is much the case 
with those of Marcel Proust. There is no figure of his, however 
minor, that is not made to his image. His Jewish characters are 
no exception. He himself had Jewish blood in his veins, a fact 
that could not but color his vision of things Jewish to the extent, 
at times, of blurring it. He was not, however, as it has been 
claimed (I. Graeber in The Jewish Tribune, Dec. 16, 1927), a 
Jew. His father was a Catholic, his mother, Jeanne Weil, a 
Jewess. He was brought up as a Catholic, though not a practic- 
ing one, for both his father and mother, with a most exquisite re- 
gard for each other’s spiritual scruples, avoided making an issue 
of the matter. In consequence, Marcel Proust grew up free from 
the moral anxiety that attaches to any religious experience. He 
was indifferent to or unconcerned over it. Not once in the vast 
panorama of his continuous novel is the vision or the name of God 
ever invoked. His place in Proust’s scheme of life is filled by 
his ideal of art. Nevertheless, it is not too much to say that 
though he was brought up as a Catholic, so far as external forms 
go, the spiritual atmosphere that bathed his youth, and that per- 
sisted with him throughout his life and work, has in it something 
of the fragrance, the intensity, the burning radiance one finds in 
Jewish souls of the caliber of a Spinoza, a Heine, or a Bergson. 
For his father he had but a moderate degree of affection. But for 
his mother he cherished the most ardent, the most undying filial 
love. Her portrait, which is not that of a Jewess externally, in 
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A la recherche du temps perdu, is the kindliest, the most lumin- 
ous, the most spiritual. It shines as a beacon of true love in a 
world of passion an dvanity that resembles a veritable inferno, 
The first salon he frequented, and which opened to him wide the 
gate of the fashionable world, was that of Mme. Straus-Bizet, one 
of the most brilliant of the period. During and after the Dreyfus 
Affair, it is to it and to those of Mme. Arman de Caillavet and of 
the Baronne de Rothschild that he preferably returned. Withal, 
he could not forget the respect he owed to his unavoidably divided 
parental allegiance, and he maintained a dignified reserve in all 
matters pertaining to his racial antecedents, defending with equal 
nobility the memory of his father and that of his mother. The 
Comtesse de Clermont-Tonnerre tells that at the time of the Af- 
fair, Robert de Montesquiou, who was supposed to be his friend, 
having sought to humiliate him on account of his Jewish ancestry, 
Proust is reported to have replied with noble simplicity: “I am a 
Catholic, like my father and my brother, my mother is a Jewess...” 
(Robert de Montesquiou et Marcel Proust, p. 33.) Similarly, 
Robert Dreyfus in his Souvenirs de Marcel Proust (pp.176-177) 
publishes a letter from Proust dated June 1905, from which we 
learn that La libre parole, a nationalistic sheet, having attacked 
a number of Jewish youths, “among whom M. Marcel Proust,” 
for their supposed hostility to Maurice Barrés and his national- 
istic writings, Proust remarked: “In order to rectify, it would 
have been necessary to say that I was not a Jew, and I did not 
want to do that.” 

The outstanding quality of Proust’s genius cannot be said then 
to be either Jewish or Catholic. It reminds one of that of Mor- 
taigne who was likewise the son of a Catholic father and of a Jew- 
ish mother. In Proust, however, the spiritual influence of his 
mother was deeper and more lasting than that of his father. And 
that is, perhaps a tochstone to his genius. M. Léon Pierre- 
Quint, the eminent biographer of Proust, refuses nevertheless to 
see any racial element in certain twists of his mind. “The Jewish 
spirit,” he says, “has given birth to the most contradictory 
theories: the intellectualism of Spinoza, for example, and the 


Bergsonian intuition...” But he adds: “Perhaps the astonish- 
ing endurance of Proust to suffering and to death is the most 
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striking characteristic about him. Is it not the only truly Jewish 
trait that appears in Swann whom Proust portrays as entirely as- 
similated?” And this is, indeed, what Proust himself says of his 
favorite character in Sodome et Gomorrhe II, vol, 1: “But Swann 
belonged to that strong Jewish race whose vital energy and re- 
sistance to death reaches down to the individual members them- 
selves.” 

If the exact degree of affinity between that intangible thing 
which is called the Jewish spirit and the genius of Proust is dif- 
ficult to gauge, the relative proportion of what he describes as 
Jewish in his Hebrew characters is not subject to the same uncer- 
tainty, however. Here we are presented with definite entities, 
about which their author may be mistaken sometimes, but which 
we can readily apprehend. There may be doubt in our minds 
about the distinctive Jewishness of some of the figures in the book. 
There is none in the mind of their creator. And let us remark at 
the outset that not one of these figures is sympathetic or winning. 
There is besides something stiff and conventional about them, 
Swann excepted, and one or two seem even more like caricatures 
of human beings than like real types of representative humanity. 
Such is the case of Albert Bloch. 

Albert Bloch is the narrator’s school friend. M. Henri de 
Régnier claims that Proust borrowed many of Bloch’s character- 
istics from the personality of Pierre Quillard, the Hellenic scholar 
and poet, whom Proust had frequented a great deal. (See Les 
Nouvelles Littéraires, March 15, 1930). If so he must have bor- 
rowed only Quillard’s erudition and his literary mannerisms, for 
otherwise he was a charming fellow and a prince of companions, 
which is what Bloch was incapable of being. Be that as it may, 
Bloch, on his first visit to the narrator’s house makes himself ob- 
jectionable to all on account of his impertinent, indiscreet, and un- 
mannerly conduct. So that the latter’s grandfather complains of 
his grandchild’s tendency to choose most of his friends among 
Jews. Bloch is finally politely turned out of the house when he be- 
comes the mouthpiece of the scandalmongers regarding the youth- 
ful escapades of the narrator’s grand-aunt. He later takes his 
friend to a house of ill-repute where the go-between proposes to 
the young Proust a Jewess: “Thing of it, my little sir, a Jewess, it 
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seems to me it must be bewitching.” ‘That Jewess was Rachel, 
whom we are to meet later, and who at this time would say to the 
woman every day: “Alors, c’est entendu, demain je suis libre, si 
vous avez quelqu’un vous n’oublierez pas de me faire chercher,” 
reminding one of Zola’s Nana. Thus the note of frankness is 
struck by the author from the very beginning, and with a ven- 
geance. But his Jewish characters are not the only victims of it, 
or the worst. As the two friends grow older, their friendship de- 
creases, until it turns almost to dislike on the part of the narrator. 
He will speak of Bloch henceforth as “equally learned and vul- 
gar,” as pedantically erudite, as unbalanced in his tastes and in 
his conversation, as hypocritical in his protestations of love and 
admiration, as speaking ill of the narrator to his friend Robert 
de Saint-Loup, and of the latter to the former, while swearing that 
he loved them both, shedding crocodile tears, and lying like a 
trooper. He is shown also, as a good many snobbish Jews are, 
ashamed of his people. One day at the sea-shore, at Balbec, the 
narrator and Robert de Saint-Loup hear someone loudly voicing 
his disapproval of the presence of “the swarm of Jews that in- 
fested Balbec.” “I am not, as a matter of principle, absolutely 
hostile to the Jewish nationality ” the voice added, “but here they 
are in excess. One can only hear everywhere: ‘Dis-donc Apra- 
ham, chai fu Chakop’ (Say Apraham, I haff seen Chacop). You 
would think you were in the streets of Aboukir.” It was Albert 
Bloch vituperating against his people. And yet he belonged to a 
family that was not highly esteemed, says the narrator, that was 
scorned not only by non-Jews, but also by the Jewish families 
that considered themselves of a higher social rank or caste. But 
his ill-breeding made him blind to that, to the extent that he ac- 
cused the narrtor of the very sin he was most guilty of himself: 
snobbishness. And Proust says: “I might have answered to him: 
‘If I were snobbish, I should not be frequenting you...’ I said 
to him instead that he was not kind.” 

Bloch is indeed presented as ready to sell his soul in order to 
get into society, for which he is shown to be ill enough prepared. 
He succeeds in gaining admittance to the salon of the Marquise de 
Villeparisis, who receives him only because she is herself not in 


the best of terms with the Faubourg Saint-Germain, and also be- 
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cause Bloch, having become a dramatist, has promised her to give 
free representations in her salon. And Bloch starts out to give 
an exhibition of his ill-manners, or rather the narrator pulls the 
strings that move his puppet. First he upsets and breaks the 
vase with flowers which his hostess was painting, and he adds 
insolence to his awkwardness by making light of the accident. 
The narrator shows him once more later making an ostentatious 
show of himself in a restaurant and upsetting two bottles. (Al- 
bertine disparue, vol. II, p. 191). At Mme. de Villeparisis’, he 
continues to make himself objectionable by complaining about the 
closed windows in the room, although the hostess had apologized 
for it by explaining that she had a cold. He commits the gross 
insult of being very curt to a lady to whom Mme de Villeparisis 
introduces him but whose name he had not heard well. On find- 
ing out later that she was Mme. Alphonse de Rothschild he ex- 
claims: “If I had known!” Carried away by the demon of his 
ill-breeding, he shocks and hurts the old woman still more by 
speaking in a derogatory manner of M. de Norpois, her lifelong 
and intimate friend. This is capped by the disobliging things he 
says of Robert de Saint-Loup, which are so ugly that all present 
must protest. He finally asks everyone’s attitude towards the 
Dreyfus Affair, and when the young duke of Chatellerault de- 
clines to answer because, he says: “I talk of it, on principle, only 
with Japhetic people,” Bloch can only stammer stupidly: “How 
did you know? Who told you?” (Le Cété de Guermantes? vol. 
I, p. 222.) 

The narrator’s dislike for Bloch becomes more marked when 
the latter seeks to meddle in his love affairs, at which Bloch 
laughed very unbecomingly, says Proust, because he had a “cow- 
ardly character,” and lived “gaily and lazily in lies.” He de- 
clares the “jeune israélite” to possess all the defects he detested 
most, and which his own love for Albertine rendered even more 
obnoxious to him, such as Bloch’s vulgar habit of deprecating his 
friend’s literary contributions to Le Figaro, while he himself was 
doing his utmost to get into the same paper; or his boast, one day 
that the narrator refused to tell him the name of a lady (Mme. 
Swann) with whom he had been seen walking in the Botanical 
Gardens, that she had given herself to him already, “three times 
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in succession and in the most rakish manner in a train between 
Paris and Point-du-jour.” Proust puts the last offensive touch 
to this caricature of a Jew when he makes him most chauvin- 
istic at the beginning of the World War, for being myopic, he had 
hopes of being excused from service, and most anti-militaristic 
when he was found fit and drafted. 


Years pass, however, and the personality of Bloch undergoes a 
radical change. Already we had witnessed in him his persistent 
effort to make people forget that he was a Jew. “At bottom, it 
is a Jewish side of me,” he had said to the narrator once, protest- 
ing his love for him, “ironically, and narrowing the pupils of his 
eyes, as if he had to measure microscopically an infinitely small 
quantity of ‘Jewish blood’ in him which was rising to the surface, 
as might have said, but would not, a French nobleman who had 
counted among his Christian ancestors a Samuel Bernard, or 
farther back yet, the Holy Virgin, from whom descend the Levys, 
they say. ‘I do not mind,’ added Bloch, ‘acknowledging thus the 
rather minute share of my Jewish origin,’ thinking himself at once 
clever and brave for making a half-hearted confession regarding 
his racial antecedents.” (4 l’ombre des jeunes filles en fleurs, 
vol. II, p. 45.) But in order to free himself, to “emancipate” 
himself and climb to a higher social strata by successively scaling 
from one Jewish family to another of higher rank, Block, Proust 
holds, would have required thousands of years. But Bloch adopts 
a speedier expedient. He breaks all his Jewish ties, adopts the 
name of Jacques de Rozier, marries one of his daughters to a Cath- 
olic, and the “sordid Bloch” of youth becomes the “elegant Bloch” 
of old age. He becomes discreet and good-mannered, and, adds 
the narrator: “the grandchildren of Bloch will be good and dis- 
creet from birth. Bloch had not yet reached that stage . . . Dis- 
cretion, in deeds in words, had come to him only with social 
standing and age,” implying, perhaps, that, as a Jew, he could not 
have possessed these qualities as a birthright. But this is open 
to interpretation. So Bloch, or Jacques de Rozier, is finally re- 
ceived in the most exclusive salons, which makes Proust write: 
“T thought: He comes now in these salons where he could not 
have entered twenty years ago. But he was now twenty years 
older. He was nearer death. What did it profit him?” (Le 
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temps retrouvé, vol. II, p. 150.) And from Proust’s point of 
view nothing, indeed, for Bloch had sold his soul, and his youth— 
he had squandered his life—for an ephemeral hour of illusory 
wordly success. Bloch is not an exception in this respect to the 
other characters in the book. But he stands as the representative 
Jewish type in it, and how truly Jewish he is, is a matter for de- 
bate. From the portrait Proust draws of him, however there re- 
sults that the author had either a biased, or what is more likely, 
an incomplete idea of the representative Jew. For alas, his other 
Jewish characters in the book are little more likable, or, perhaps, 
shall we say, truer to life! 

There is Bloch’s father, Salomon Bloch, concerning whom we 
learn that “if the defect of the son, which the latter believed to 
have been unnoticeable, was unmannerliness, that of the father 
was avarice.” And we are given a sample of it. His son having 
brought home to dinner the narrator and Robert de Saint-Loup, 
on account of which the father’s esteem for the son rose immensely 
—it rose always in proportion to the aristocratic title of his guests 
—he treats them to a cheap wine which he labels “champagne,” 
and invites both “labadens,” as he calls them, to a party at a 
theatre for which he secures the cheapest seats, because, he had 
apologized, all the boxes had been taken, when as a matter of fact, 
it turned out that all were empty. And, of course, he is as osten- 
tatious as his son. He pretends to know intimately all people 
whom he only knows by sight, such as the baron de Rothschild or 
Sir Rufus Israel, whose card, which he obtained from one of the 
latter’s employees, he displays everywhere in the hope of dazzling 
the innocent; and he belittles anything or anyone with whom he 
cannot come in contact. He rides in an open cab in the Bois de 
Boulogne, because it was considered “chic” in his family. But 
he admires greatly his son, who returned the compliment. In 
fact, this is one of the few likable traits about them, illustrative, 
comments Proust, of the strong family ties that exist often in Jew- 
ish families. 

Somewhat like his father is Bloch’s grand-uncle, Nissim Ber- 
nard, for whom however, neither father nor son have any respect, 
although both live on his munificence. They insult him even in 
the presence of the “Meschores”, as he complains, a term which 
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delighted the Blochs because it gave them a sense of security in 
the presence of their non-Jewish servants who had no knowledge 
of its innocent meaning. Nissim Bernard, we soon discover, is an 
hypocondriac, a Sodomite always on the lookout for some hand- 
some “young Levite.” And we learn soon enough also, alas, that 
not only he, but that the sisters and female cousins of Bloch too 
are descendents of those who escaped from the destroyed cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. Indeed, many of the characters in the 
book, Jewish and non-Jewish, are alike in this respect, as in many 
others, and carry this unnatural, hidden stigma, like a curse of 
God, in their hearts. We have already seen Rachel of the house 
of ill-fame. She becomes later the mistress of Robert de Saint- 
Loup who is madly in love with her. Her talents grow, if not 
her morals; she becomes a bluestocking, talks of Emerson, Ibsen, 
Tolstoi, sheds burning tears over the fate of Dreyfus in Devil’s 
Island, and finally her star rises to the point where she is wel- 
comed in the most exclusive salons, time thus accomplishing its 
evolution of sentiments and prejudices with such consumate irony, 
that a former harlot becomes the intimate friend of the proud 
duchess of Guermantes. 

And there is Lea, a real Lesbian priestess, who is first seen 
in the shocking Sadistic scene with Mlle. Vinteuil at Montjouvain; 
later again scandalizing the good people of the Casino at Balbec; 
and again later, dressed as a man, in company with Gilberte 
Swann in the Avenue des Champs-Elysées. She, however, re- 
deems her wickedness and the sorrow she caused to Vinteuil first, 
and to the narrator next, by her unselfish and inspired work in 
deciphering the posthumous sonata of Vinteuil, thus restoring to 
him “an immortal and compensating glory ” and bringing at the 
same time, and on account of the same divine music, to the nar- 
rator, he says: “the strange appeal that I shall never more cease 
to hear, as if it were the promise and the proof that there existed 
something else in life, realizable through art, doubtless, than the 
emptiness that I had found in all pleasure and even in love .. .” 

Lesbians too are Esther Levy, Bloch’s cousin, who is no more 
than fifteen years of age, and the whole brood of his constantly 
giggling and sputtering cousins and sisters whose insolent and ill- 


mannered behaviour in public outrages even the thick-skinned 
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Bloch. And the narrator remarks: “to tell the truth, the Bloch 
sisters were at one and the same time over-dressed and half- 
naked, exhibiting a languid, bold, showy, and slovenly appearance, 
which did not produce an excellent impression.” It would have 
been strange if it did, indeed and not alone, as one of the narra- 
tor’s friends, André, said, because these women had “ugly habits,” 
(she was herself a Lesbian), which made his other friend, Alber- 
tine, remark: “like everything else about their whole tribe,” but 
chiefly because they look more like the conventional caricatures of 
reprehensible characters than like true Jewesses. And this closes 
the saga of the Bloch family in Proust. It is not too much to say 
that if he had to be judged by the characters in this Jewish family 
alone, Proust would hardly be considered the marvelous psychol- 
ogist of human nature he is, the uncanny dissector of human pas- 
sions and motives. For they are rather like travesties of human 
souls, marionettes, fantoccini, endowed with motion, speech, and 
intelligence, but devoid of true character, of spirit, passion, depth, 
pathos. Instead of being true representatives of any race or 
creed, they seem representative of their creator’s disillusioned and 
sorrowful view of humanity. 

Proust is no more convincing when he makes the portrait of 
Jews in groups, though in this also opinion may vary. Speaking of 
the Jewish colony at Balbec, the summer resort, he writes: “This 
Jewish colony was more picturesque than agreeable.” He sees 
them always together, going in homogeneous bands to a dance, to 
a café, entirely unlike other people who let them pass without 
ever exchanging a word with them, year after year, for these peo- 
ple, whether aristocrats or bourgeois, men or women, and the lat- 
ter are shown to be beautiful, proud, scornful, and French to their 
finger tips, “like the statues of the Rheims cathedral,” would not 
mingle with this “horde of ill-dressed and ill-bred women.” As 
for the men, “in spite of their dinner-jackets and shining shoes, 
they looked like exaggerated caricatures.” This, as already 
pointed out, is what Proust makes of them. He adds by way of 
apology that these Jews had “probably” as much as any other 
people, many pleasing characteristics, qualities, and virtues. But 
to discover them, he observes, one had to enter into their circle, 
and the non-Jews were not ready to do so because the approach 
to them was not inviting. And yet Proust had certainly occasion 
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to know that this could not have been a genuine or a complete 
picture of Jewish social characteristics. He had many Jewish 
friends whom he knew to be not only personally lovable, but so- 
cially also perfect men of the world. There is the faintest sug- 
gestion of such an appreciation on his part in another portrait he 
draws a group of Jewish youths in a café which was the rendez- 
vous of young aristocrats also. He says of the former that though 
they had against them their long hair, big eyes and noses, clumsy 
and jerky gestures, they had also intelligence and heart, and could 
become likable for that. And he adds that there were some 
among them, doubtless, “whose parents had a generosity of heart, 
a broadness of mind, a sincerity compared to which the mother of 
Saint-Loup and the duke of Guermantes could only cut a wretched 
moral figure with their hardness, their superficial religiosity that 
condemned only social scandals, and their pretense of a piety that 
ended inevitably in a colossally rich marriage.” But this does not 
destroy the disagreeable impression that Proust’s Jewish charac- 
ters leave on the reader. Could this result from the fact 
that Proust himself, in spite of his conscious effort to the contrary, 
was afflicted with something of that snobbish dislike half-Jews 
sometimes harbor for those who are still in the fold? This may 
be part of the explanation for the repulsiveness of these unhappy 
figures, and we are strengthened in this assumption by the nature 
of the prejudices of another Jewish character in the book, Charles 
Swann, with whom the narrator must be to some extent identified. 

Charles Swann represents the wealthy, highly cultured, dilet- 
tante, sensual, elegant and nearly assimilated Jew who has made 
his way into society, dresses in the height of fashion, lives in the 
intimacy of counts, dukes, and princes, thanks to the wealth ac- 
cumlated through the centuries by hardworking, thrifty Jewish 
ancestors. Though he is but “cousin Charles” to his Jewish rela- 
tives, he is the arbiter of taste in the Faubourg Saint-Germain. 
Nevertheless, he falls in love with a courtesan, and for the sake of 
a little girl that this union brings him, he marries her. Then 
comes the Dreyfus Affair, and this dandy, this snob who steered 
shy of Jews until then, hears or feels the appeal of the tribal in- 
stinct. He becomes entirely absorbed in the passions and strug- 
gles of that stirring affair, unmindful of his wrecked social posi- 
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tion and the loss of his aristocratic friends. “As a tired and ha- 
rassed animal,” says the narrator, “he execrated these persecutions, 
and returned to the religious fold of his fathers.” He makes of 
the Affair the criterion by which he judges men and events. ‘The 
narrator finds him even unjust or prejudiced against anyone who 
was not pro-Dreyfus. He associates now with those whom he 
scorned before, with Clemenceau and Reinach, and finds pleasure 
even in the company of Bloch whom he had kept at a distance in 
former days. Coming on the heels of his marriage to a cocotte, 
this attitude of Swann is looked upon as a real betrayal of their 
trust in him by his former friends. The duke of Guermantes 
gives expression in no uncertain terms to this alleged grievance. 
“Up to this day,” he says, “I had the weakness of believeing that 
a Jew could be a Frenchman, I mean an honorable Jew, a man of 
the world. Well, Swann was that in the full significance of the 
term. But he compels me to admit that I was mistaken, since he 
sides with this Dreyfus (who whether guilty or not, does not be- 
long to his class, whom he would never have met) against a class 
that had adopted him, and had treated him as one of its own. 
There are no two ways about it; we all had vouched for Swann, I 
would have vouched for his patriotism as for mine. Ah well! he 
rewards us very badly. I confess that I had not expected this of 
him.” Proust reveals again the state of mind of one moved by 
class rather than by religious prejudice when he makes the duke 
say: “You see even from the point of view of his dear Jews, since 
he is so intent on supporting them, Swann has committed a tre- 
mendous blunder. He proves that they are rather compelled to 
lend support to one of their race, even when they do not know 
him. It is a public menace.” Similar to these are the sentiments 
expressed by another aristocrat, the grotesque baron de Charlus. 
If he is not anti-Dreyfus, it is only because he does not consider 
Dreyfus a Frenchman, but a Jew, that is a foreigner. He argued 
that if guilty Dreyfus had not been a traitor, but had infringed 
upon the rules of hospitality. It is this same Charlus who holds 
that Jews must be judged not as individuals but as a group, and 
who contends that when a Jew has money, he buys property hav- 
ing some Christian legend or name attached to it, just as when a 
passion-play is given, half the audience is Jewish. Proust himself 
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must not be thought of as sharing such opinions, for, as a matter 
of fact, he was pro-Dreyfus, as we gather from the many allusions 
to the fact in the novel, and as we know from the testimony of his 
friends and his letters. The views expressed by these characters 
are moreover pro-nationalistic rather than anti-Semitic. Swann, 
however, sticks to his guns, and though tired of living—he was 
ill and resigned to death— he expresses the wish to live only long 
enough to see Dreyfus exonerated and Piquard made colonel. 
He follows in life thus a curve that is the exact counterpart of that 
followed by Bloch, who, however, was also pro-Dreyfus. Starting 
as an assimiliated Jew, the end of the trail leads him, in spirit 
at least, for he dies a Christian, to his persecuted people. 

But he is survived by a daughter, Gilberte, who soon after ob- 
literates the trail of this tribal return. Grown fabulously rich 
through the successive inheritances of all the fortunes of her 
father’s Jewish ancestors, she adopts at the death of Swann the 
name of her step-father (Mme. Swann remarries soon after her 
husband’s death). The latter felt “that on marrying the Jew’s 
widow he was accomplishing the same act of charity as a mil- 
lionaire who saves a harlot in the street from misery and degrada- 
tion”. Gilberte then undertakes to cover the tracks that indicated 
her origin by insinuating to those who did not know her that she 
was the illegitimate child of a great prince and frowns upon the 
mere mention of her father’s name in her presence. So that she 
who was Swann’s last hope for a brief hour of survival in the 
memory of men after his death, becomes in reality the obstacle 
to his being recalled in the salons where he used to be so central a 
figure, and where she reigned supreme now thanks to her aristo- 
cratic marriage to Robert de Saint-Loup. And Proust comments: 
“she who should have revived, if not perpetuated, his memory, was 
the one to hasten and complete the work of death and oblivion.” 
Years later, Gilberte’s daughter, who could have then aspired to 
marry a royal prince, and who should have thus crowned the so- 
cial rise of her grandfather, chooses an obscure writer for a hus- 
band, because she was not a snob, and she ends by pulling down 
her family to the level from which it had started, and even lower. 

This rise and fall of the two Jewish families in Proust’s novel is 
paralleled, of course, by a similar evolution, in time and social 
standing, of the other characters in it. The Swanns and the Blochs 
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are presented as possessing certain cultural, spiritual, religious, 
and racial traits from which they may often escape for brief pe- 
riods as individuals. But in the end they succumb to their atavistic 
instincts. Bloch’s painful social ascent is crowned with success 
only at the edge of the grave, and Swann’s dazzling wordly fire- 
works are dimmed by himself first, and are finally extinguished by 
his grandchild. The same frustrating changes are visible in the 
constantly modified portraits of the other characters in the book. 
Indeed, they all form a sorry, heart oppressing procession; some 
old and ugly, in body and soul; others young but already marked 
by the finger of fate; all carrying the seeds of evil and destruction 
in their hearts—men and women without depth, without faith, in 
themselves or in others, with their visions of life extending from 
the cradle to the grave, and beyond, above, or below, nothing but 
utter darkness. And there is nothing, neither race, nor creed, nor 
social standing, to really differentiate these people from one an- 
other. French, German, Turkish, Jewish, princes, paupers, honest 
women, courtesans, all move forward and downward with the same 
desolate helplessness. The duke of Guermantes is as little winsome 
as Albert Bloch; the baron de Charlus is as repulsive as Rachel. 
What a desolate world! ‘Truly a vision of Sodom and Gomorrah; 
a vision of modern society disheartening beyond endurance. 4 
la recherche du temps perdu is filled with a motley crowd of 
people with hearts full of gall, and mouths full of ashes. All joy, 
beauty, ecstasy, goodness, love, sincerity become in their midst 
lugubrious efforts that lead fatally to death and oblivion. No 
novelist ever presented such an awful vista of human despair and 
agony, such overwhelming pessimism in life unrelieved by any- 
thing save the faint glimmer of the author’s remote faith in art. 
All the rest is frustration, doomed to annihilation in body and soul. 
So the Jewish figures here depicted are more truly types of one 
grand procession of macabre characters than distinctly Jewish 
individuals. As Jews they cannot be said to be representative 
types, except in certain of their characteristics. Proust, out of 
snobbishness, or artistic integrity (I am not sure which), seems to 
delight in stressing those that are objectionable. While it cannot 
be said that he presents a prejudiced picture of the modern Jew, 
because prejudiced is what he is not, one can, nevertheless, claim 
that he draws an incomplete one, or one colored by his overwhelm- 
ingly pessimistic view of mankind, so that it looks more like the 
reverse side of a medal than its bright side. 
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THE FASTIDIOUSNESS OF 
KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


ATHERINE MANSFIELD’S unusual determination not to 
falsify her perceptions in the smallest degree has paradox- 
ically resulted in underestimation of her accomplishment. She 
has been praised for exquisite truth and economy in depiction of 
trivial detail, and found deficient in significance. Her excellence 
is that she induces some readers to look hard enough at certain 
details to notice that they are not so trivial as the prevailing as- 
sumptions about them, that she draws our attention to connections 
among these details which we have ignored because of our assump- 
tions, and that she enlivens our desire to discover relations for 
ourselves and so continuously to fashion a world of meaning from 
the resultants of our own circumstances and, our desires. That 
is an achievement far less imposing than the achievements of the 
great masters like Fielding and Dickens. But to readers for whom 
it is really done it does not seem negligible in comparison. 
When we are sympathetically reading her short stories we have 
the illusion that we are piecing out our little private world by 
fresh increments of such reality as we encounter when we take 
our cars to the garage, or have tea with caviare and selected com- 
pany, watch two young friends in an hour of tension, or carry out 
furniture at a fire. We are seemingly depending on our own 
insight instead of hers, in drawing inferences, making out con- 
nections and slowly coming to know people. From their voices 
and silences, their smiles and efforts at composing their faces, 
their gestures and uncompleted motions, and all the manifold and 
contradictory hints of their behavior, we discover their powers 
and weaknesses, their fears and desires. We feel that instead of 
listening to an excellent and well-illustrated account we are seeing 
and coming to an understanding. 
What we enjoy most in reading Katherine Mansfield’s stories 
is enlarging and ordering our worlds in companionship with an 
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extraordinarily fine person who is likewise in the act of finding 
out what to make of hers. 

The reason why she had not finished her world, as some of the 
more ample authors seem to have done, was the same as the 
reason why she succeeds so much more completely in producing 
the illusion of immediate sensuous and psychic experience, expe- 
rience with unexhausted possibilities: not that she had not yet 
lived long enough when her work was stopped, and not that she 
altogether lacked formative energy, but that she was fastidious. 
Simplifications seemed false to her. 

If she had not exacted of herself such a degree of integration, 
such a growth into unity—of intellect, instincts, desires, and 
emotion—and, of her work such close fidelity to life and such 
utter rightness of form, her ideas might seem more impressive to 
some readers, and she might not be so readily disposed of as an 
artist of unfulfilled promise. 

But Katherine Mansfield recognized no possibility of separa- 
tion between the author’s life and his work. “You see—to me,” 
she wrote, the year before her death, “life and work are two things 
indivisible. It’s only by being true to life that I can be true to 
art. And to be true to life is to be good, sincere, simple, and 
honest.” And she believed to the very last that it was possible 
for her to achieve a degree of that truth to life much more com- 
plete than her work thus far had exemplified. There may be 
something quixotic in writing at the age of thirty even to a hus- 
sand, “But the older I grow, the more exquisite I want to be, 
fne down to the very minutest particular, as a writer, as a talker, 
in my home, in my life, and in all my ways—to carry it all 
through.” Without having read her stories you might suppose 
she was mid-Victorian. As a matter of fact she was constantly 
thrusting the stiletto of her insight into the empyema of nineteenth 
century self-deception, constantly putting tacks in the upholstered 
seats of complaisance. But unlike contemporaries who substi- 
tuted for the nineteenth century effort to hold mutually exclusive 
ideas the nonchalant denial of intangibles like love and character, 
she tried to make an honest and patient examination of the con- 
flicting realities and discipline her will to live out a real reconcilia- 
tion, excluding only what never had any substance. After two 
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years more of exacting literary effort, two years more of struggle 
with tuberculosis and a bad heart, she wrote again to her husband, 
a short time before she died, to announce an intensification of her 
lifelong determination to be rigorously sincere which she called 
a “little revolution”: 

“I suddenly made up my mind (for it was sudden at the last) 
to try and learn to live by what I believed in, no less, and not as 


_in all my life up till now to live one way and think another. . . I 


don’t mean superficially, of course, but in the deepest sense I’ve 
always been disunited. . . . I really can’t go on pretending to be 
one person and being another any more, Boge. It is a living 
death. So I have decided to make a clean sweep of all that was 
superficial in my past life and start again to see if I can get into 
that real simple truthful full life I dream of.” Whatever else 
that may be, at all events it is fastidious; it indicates an exacting 
ideal of unity in one who had long seemed ingenuous and devoid 
of pretense; in other words it emphasizes that in her which had 
made some of her stories amazingly good. 

A degree of humility that makes for greatness is involved in the 
character of a mature woman who, instead of sneering at the 
frustrations of life, continuously acts on the basis of her dissat- 
isfaction “with the idea that Life must be a lesser thing than we 
[are] capable of imagining it to be”. For thinking and acting 
on that dissatisfaction indicates that “imagining” life to be finer 
and more generous and gracious is not wishing it were so, but 
constructing definite images of home life, of friendship, of work- 
manship, and of social intercourse. Her dissatisfaction with futili- 
tarian resignation, that facile justification of one’s feebleness, kept 
her energy free for definite purposes, definite efforts, definite acts 
of self-control. Her fastidiousness was the opposite of squeam- 
ishness, her humility the opposite of self-distrust. She was reso- 
lutely determined that what she saw happening to nearly every- 
one she knew should not happen to her. At whatever cost she 
was not to be one of those who “No sooner was their youth with 
the little force and impetus characteristic of youth, done than 
they stopped growing. At the very moment that one felt that now 
was the time to gather oneself together, to use one’s whole strength, 
to take control, to be an adult, in fact, they seemed content to 
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swop the darling wish of their hearts for innumerable little wishes”. 
Little wishes are safer, more painless, motives than great pur- 


poses. After disillusionment, ennui is easier than acute examina- 
tion of what is left and the effort to compose all the remnants into 
a practicable and meaningful new structure. It is more immedi- 
ately comfortable and successful to say one has learned his lesson, 
has now found himself, will not buck against stone walls. But 
Katherine Mansfield, a few months before her death, was still 
capable of being distressed to find that most of her acquaintances, 
when she returned to London after a long absence, seemed to 
“have come to an agreement not to grow any more, to stay just 
so—all clipped and pruned and tight. As for taking risks, making 
mistakes, changing their opinions, being in the wrong, committing 
themselves, losing themselves, being human beings in fact—no, a 
thousand times!” 

She was not appeased. On her never came the dry rot she de- 
tected on people with whom she would have liked a friendship, 
the habit of hiding and withdrawing and suspecting. She con- 
tinued to be serious and gay and genuine with the few who did 
not withdraw, and proved the reality of friendship, one of the 
things it pleases many modernists to regard, self-protectively, as 
a piece of sentimentality, because approximating it requires so 
much and such unremitting effort of imagination. 

Because she was always proving the reality of things it is easy 
to confuse with vain illusions, she was disgusted with “books 
written by authors who have nothing to say”! To one of her 
male friends she wrote, “I am so sick of all this modern seeking. 
Seek by all means, but the text goes on ‘and ye shall find’. And 
although, of course, there can be no ultimate finding, there is a 
kind of finding by the way which is enough, is sufficient. But 
these seekers in the looking glass, these half-female, frightened 
writers of to-day—you know, they remind me of the green fly in 
roses—they are a kind of blight”. 

Indifference was a state that she identified with hell. Disgust 
and gusto triumphed in her over tuberculosis and a weak heart, 
not to speak of all the large and little deprivations they entailed. 
Therefore she had something to think about besides herself, and 
having thought, something to say. Of her “two ‘kick-offs’” she 
wrote: 
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“One is joy—real joy—the thing that made me write when we 
[she and her husband, J. M. Murry] lived at Pauline, and that 
sort of writing I could only do in just that state of being, in some 
perfectly blissful way at peace. Then something delicate and 
lovely seems to open before my eyes, like a flower without 
thought of a frost or a cold breath, knowing that all about it is 
warm and tender and ‘ready’. And that I try, ever so humbly, 
to express. 

“The other ‘kick-off’? is my old original one, and, had I not 
known love, it would have been my all. Not hate or destruction 
(both are beneath contempt as real motives) but an extremely 
deep sense of hopelessness, of everything doomed to disaster, 
almost wilfully, stupidly—a cry against corruption—that is abso- 
lutely the nail on the head. Not a protest—a cry. And I mean 
corruption in the widest sense of the word, of course.” 

Well-trained people abreast of the intellectual fashions of this 
decade who do not relish the implicit criticism of their own ad- 
justment to life as it is in such an avowal may declare that it re- 
veals a neurotic condition of subtly disguised, incipient paranoia, 
or arrested adolescence; or they may say it discloses an imperfectly 
adjusted romantic temperament. What it really shows is a fas- 
tidious and unsubduable soul, which is quite another thing than 
feeble and fantastic wishfulness and dread of reality. 

But for readers whose intellectuality consists of a habit of 
applying to everything that offers their imaginations a challenge 
the prevalent piece of analytic apparatus Katherine Mansfield 
did not write. For those whose imaginations have been sterilized 
and withered by the process they call training she did not write. 
In reading her, many elaborate learned responses are far worse 
than useless. You have to see the things she shows as if you had 
never encountered the class of things to which each belongs, or you 
don’t see what she is showing you at all. Your organism has to 
invent responses continuously as you read, or you are not doing 
the sort of reading she labored so arduously to evoke. She doesn’t 
give you even occasional breathing spells in which you can merely 
assent. There is no alloy of stupid banality in the coinage of her 
life. Because nothing less than perception without the aid of 
habitual modes of filing away impressions discloses the significance 
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in her stories she seems lacking in interesting ideas to those whose 
devices clip the edges of her pictures, or fail to record her lighter 
lines and fainter shadows. 

In her effort to arrest the reader into a cooperative effort of 
creation she does not risk diverting his attention by embodying in 
her story something reminiscent of pleasurable response to other 
literature. That is noteworthy even though it may not have been 
intentional. For a great deal of the pleasure taken in reading 
seems to be due to reminders of satisfaction felt in previous 
reading, or in felicities sanctified by venerated praise. You do not 
say to yourself in reading her, “This is good; now I am getting 
that good old feeling; I know just what to make of this.” You are 
more likely to say something like this, “Yes, I have seen that, 
and that, and that, and I have heard that, though I never sup- 
posed anybody else ever paid any attention to such trivial things; 
but I never noticed that—did 1?—-Why that’s the way it really 
is after all—Huh! and so there is all that to it!” Not that 
Katherine Mansfield has explained anything; she has merely been 
the meaius of your putting together things from your own half- 
experienced experiences in such a way that you understand them 
with a freshness and completeness that you seldom achieve in 
your unassisted living, no matter how mature, or how learned 
you may be, unless you have an extraordinarily conserved and de- 
veloped imagination. 

Of course most good writers of fiction and poetry do something 
of that sort for competent readers. But Katherine Mansfield’s 
fastidiousness, her many kinds of personal and artistic fastidious- 
ness provide readers of her stories an unusual fullness of fresh and 
significant realization. 

Developed ability to follow an agile mind in making entirely 
new connections helps in reading her stories. In that sense the 
better you are educated the better you will understand her. But 
she differed from some of her able contemporaries in not being 
scornful of modern education, and took special pleasure in the 
grateful appreciation of common people. She addressed herself 
to the desire for wisdom rather than the desire to be thought 
already wise. Certainly she made no concession to ordinary, any 
more than to esoteric, preconceptions. 
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Neither simple nor sophisticated readers like such stories as 
“The Daughters of the Late Colonel”, “The Woman at the Store”, 
“The Fly”, The Doll’s House”, “Bliss”, “The Garden Party”, 
“Miss Brill” or “Ma Parker” merely because they confirm de- 
cisions or explanations to which they are already committed. Her 
stories are not easy reading. They are not on either side of the 
usual oppositions. The ability to say shibboleth doesn’t put you 
into automatic agreement or disagreement with their implications. 
You have to approach the people, and the things and relationships 
that affect them, obliquely and from more than one or two di- 
rections, and compose particular impressions that seem to be 
your own. For Katherine Mansfield wisely distrusted direct on- 
slaughts as likely to drive the more delicate and unintentional 
clues into withdrawal from our sight. 

A similar kind of fastidiousness accounts, at least partly, for 
what too casual readers suppose a deficiency in humor. To one 
of the younger authors whose work she criticised with generous 
honesty, she wrote, “You have a very keen, very delightful sense 
of humor. Just on one or two occasions—I think you give it 
too full a rein.—To me that remark [one she had quoted] trembles 
towards—a kind of smartness—a something too easy to be worth 
doing.” The inexpensive varieties of humorousness do not coin- 
cide with being “one’s deepest self always”. 

What she was trying to do in her short stories was, as she told 
another young writer, “to get as near to the exact truth as possible. 
It’s the truth we are after, no less (which, by the way, makes it 
so exciting.)” The truth she meant was two-fold. Most obviously 
it was particular truth, truth of motion, color, position, gesture, 
facial expression, voice; it was “these overtones, half tones, quar- 
ter tones, these hesitations, doubts, beginnings” which disclose 
states of consciousness, and mark the real pulls and thrusts in a 
complex psycho-physical relationship between a child and her 
mother, between two old maid sisters, or between a husband and 
his wife and her coterie of pseudo-aesthetes. It was also truth so 
deeply immanent as to be hidden from hasty readers, truth about 
the nature of things, truth to live by. 

She wanted in her stories the “feeling of inevitability” which 


when she detected it in a great work of art constituted for her a 
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proof—a profession of faith on the part of the artist that life is 
not all.” She wanted her stories to show her belief that “there 
are heroes”, her assurance that man should not weakly accept 
>”. She wanted 
her stories to exemplify and demonstrate the reality of soul and the 
possibility of “really living” by acknowledging soul as well as 
mind and achieving a perfected relationship between the soul as 
“master” and the mind as “fine instrument”, as “slave”. Such 
conviction immanent in her stories is, by much, more deserving 
of attention in view of the frequent presence in them of implied 
scepticism about “personal immortality as we were taught to 
imagine it”, and all excessively definite disposals of doubt. 

Such convictions gave her best work what she deplored the lack 
of in one of her contemporaries whom she reservedly admired, 
“4 centre”. Her work is evidence of the reality of “that ‘thing’ 
that makes the mind really important.” Probably everyone who 
“aims at perfection” knowing he “will never achieve it and goes 
on aiming as though one knew the exact contrary” has a faith in 
that reality even though his inability to account for it to his rea- 
son dismays him into overt denial. Katherine Mansfield’s af- 
firmation of the soul, her implication that the whole of a person 
is something more than a series of conditioned reflexes, that the 
composition as a unit is a reality in itself, was deeper than reason 
but by no means sub-rational. She framed no dogma; she evinced 
the reality of the spiritual in herself by seeking perfection, by 
being fastidious. If that reality is a construct of the imagination, 


ive 


his apparent limitations, her belief in “the ‘heights 


an illusion, it is real to an even greater degree than a house, in 
two senses a construct of the mind, or a stone which the scientist 
converts for us into whirls of invisible electrons about intangible 
protons. She shows the effect of soul as physicists claim to show 
the effect of electrons. 

Having preferred to start her thinking with persons instead of 
with cells or atoms, a legitimate and rational choice which only 
a few protagonists of science seem able to acknowledge, Katherine 
Mansfield’s scrupulous and exacting discrimination and selection 
began in her private life. An intelligent woman has remarked 
that she must have been hard to live with. It must have been 
awkward for associates of hers who, recognizing no criterion of 
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reality except impact upon the nervous system, had no means of 
distinguishing the real from the partly real and the sham. Such 
associates may well have been irritated if they ever heard her say 
the like of what she wrote to one of her close friends: “Oh, how 
I love people who feel deeply. How restful it is to live with 
them even in their ‘excitement’. I think for writers, it is right 
to be with them—but the feeling must be true—not a hair’s 
breadth assumed—or I hate it as much as I love the other.” What 
could people do who knew no degrees of reality, who make no 
distinction between psychic state and behaviour, but smile at 
Katherine Mansfield, and draw attention to her exclamatory 
manner as sentimental, not to say hysterical? 

People who have adopted sweeping explanations instead of nice 
distinctions doubtless felt and feel that she was sentimental about 
love and sex. She thought many of the female writers of books 
she had to review were “sex maniacs”. It disgusted her that 
“There’s not a relationship between a man and woman that isn’t 
the one sexual relationship at its lowest. Intimacy is the sexval 
act.” She thought such an assumption “a very horrible exposure”. 
She believed in marriage, and said unequivocally to one of her 
friends, “It seems to me the only possible relation that really is 
satisfying. And how else is one to have peace of mind to enjoy 
life and to do one’s work? To know one other seems to me a far 
greater adventure than to be on kissing acquaintance with dear 
knows how many. It certainly takes a lifetime and it’s far more 
‘wonderful’ as times goes on.” If people for whom all facts are 
equally real, all significance expressible in statistics and none in 
multiplex relationship—if such people were prevented from dis- 
carding her fastidiousness as sentimental they might be obliged 
tacitly to acknowledge something akin to envy for one so drastical- 
ly independent who could say, “It is all a part of this feeling that 
he and I, different beyond all dream of difference, are yet an 
organic whole.” It was a substantial return upon a fastidious 
life to be able to write in a private journal after many years ot 
marriage, “I love, in the old—in the ancient way, through and 
through my husband.” 

But however much fastidiousness may make for rare emotional 
and imaginative triumphs it is obviously not the technique of 
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comfort or smug peace. Katherine Mansfield was unquestionably 
now and then “awfully happy”; she probably experienced with 
unusual vividness “How thrilling and enchanting life can be”. 
She had an almost abiding sense of “this vileness, this snail 
on the underside of the leaf—of this great cold, indifferent world 
like a silent malignant river—”. In addition to her long-threaten- 
ing bad heart, and the pain and weakness of infected lungs, she 
was burned and deeply striated by the war. It took out of her 
life an unusual companionship with her brother, and left with her 
a recognition of horror she never desired to ignore. She never got 
over caring, and she never wanted to. She steadily preferred 
pain to “comfortable, boundless numbness”. But she said, “if 
someone rebels and says, Life isn’t good enough on those terms, 
one can only say: ‘It is!” 

If it is sentimental to go “on hoping and believing through 
it all just as passionately as ever one did”, it being understood 
that the hope is concentrated on becoming more genuine, making 
the best of possibilities and doing good work, and that one also 
keeps remembering the snail on the underside of the leaf, at least 
that attitude has more of a tendency to produce lovable com- 
panions, scrupulous workers and delightful stories than does 
sophisticated abandonment of hope and desperate derision. How- 
ever a concession may be made to those who bring the charge of 
sentimentality, to the extent of granting what this most fastidi- 
ously honest story writer herself confessed. She wrote, “I wish 
when one writes about things, one didn’t dramatize them so.” and 
another time, “And whenever I am intense (really, this is so) I 
am a little bit false.” 

Applying her own standard to her work with that degree of 
rigor, she resisted her tendency to be shrill, without overcompen- 
sating in distrust of emotion and affectation of callousness. She 
was content with little of her work, but she very nearly solved the 
classic-romantic conflict and succeeded in making that little in- 
tense and sympathetic and at the same time measured. She kept 
a grip on what she had learned from all the past about human 
life and how its values may be secured at the same time that she 
maintained responsiveness to the unforeseeable, the unprecedented. 
Her private thinking and so her writings, in their implications, 
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were making a new loaf of the bread of life with the sour dough 
of tradition and the fresh ingredients of her own experiences. 

Similarly she achieved order in her stories by modifying a form 
her predecessors had perfected to make it correspond with unusual 
closeness to her particular perception of the relationship of details 
in the combination of which a meaning, often in the form of a ques- 
tion, discloses itself. It was her fastidious desire for order, “for 
every single thing being shipshape” that gave her the force and 
the confidence to compose stories so unlike earlier masterpieces in 
form as “The Daughters of the Late Colonel”. Her fastidiousness 
demanded of her not only intelligibility and proportion but ex- 
quisite correspondence to the seeming casualness of particular 
acts of piecing together definite bits of behaviour, in the glimpses 
we get of actual people, until we recognize significance in the com- 
position. 

She was able to make her stories discipline in making sense of 
random details because she went beyond most writers of fiction in 
identifying herself with the fragmentary perceptions out of which 
her imagination was composing a cosmos, and generating the 
microcosmic samples that were her stories. She wrote: 

“When I pass an apple stall I cannot help stopping and staring 
until I feel that I, myself, am changing into an apple, miraculously, 
out of my own being—When I write about ducks I swear that 
I am a white duck with a round eye floating on a pond fringed 
with yellow-blobs and taking an occasional dart at the other duck 
with the round eye which floats upside down beneath me.” 

She thought identifying herself with the minds of people whom 
she wished to portray showed her “the exact way in which to 
convey the delicate perception”. By inhabiting the other mind, 
she told two of her novelist friends, you “know more of the other 
mind and your secret knowledge is the light in which all is 
steeped”. That, of course, is a counsel of perfection, and taken 
at all literally is fantastic; but it shows the way her fastidious 
imagination was directed. 

And such statements aid us in understanding how she achieved 
emancipation from the trammels of self in her moments of triumph 
in creation. When she dared to trust herself “to tell all” “down 
to the minutest detail and perhaps more still”, she experienced, 
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as she told Hugh Walpole, “the mysterious change when you are 
no longer writing the book, it is writing, it possesses you.” 

Such rare moments were made possible, also, by unyielding 
self-discipline, by steady industry, by austere rejection of all 
“pretty little kickshaws” of manner, by sustained concentration 
on defining impressions not only when they were received but also 
when memory offered them for use, and by such insistence on 
striking and staying on “the middle of the note” that each word 
that suggested itself had to pass the most suspicious scrutiny and 
prove itself not one of the “half-words that take you in”. Such 
moments were made possible by the dominance in her mind of 
eager curiosity about “the differences, complexities and resolutions” 
that constitute the uniqueness as well as the symbolic representa- 
tiveness of real experiences. Such moments were made possible 
because she had “an infinite delight—in detail—not for the sake 
of detail but for the life 7m the life of it”. 

And Katherine Mansfield’s precision, her refusal to be content 
with being “once removed” from the very perception, her re- 
jection of all softening, all avoiding, all evading, in her presentation 
of the details in which she found “life” enabled her to show readers 
in what they might have taken for trifles a weakness or an ability 
in one of her characters that renders the surprising action of that 
character intelligible. It enabled her to come very close to having 
what she wrote “capable” as she said the work of an artist ought 
to be “of being proved scientifically correct”. What is more, it 
enabled her to give her work a convincing truth. Most important 
of all, it enabled her to transmit to sceptical readers some of her 
faith “that although Life is loathsomely ugly and people are ter- 
ribly often vile and cruel and base, nevertheless there is some- 
thing at the back of it all”. Something, at least, the sceptic adds, 
of possibility, something of which admirable lives and happy hours 
and good designs can be composed. 
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by W. A. McKnight, Fr. 


POWER AND MATTHEW BOULTON 


AMUEL Johnson went to Birmingham to visit an old love; 
S to get rid of him he sent Boswell to Matthew Boulton. Thus 
Johnson accomplished a cleavage which, had he known Boulton, 
would never have been made, for in Boulton were combined a 


greater variety of forces than Johnson had ever been able to 
cram into his own personality. Boulton forever swam in the 
main current, whether art or science, while Johnson was long 
since floating in a eddy. The truth is Johnson suffered from 
a delusion popular even in those days. There has long been a need- 
less antagonism between intellectuals and men of business, an 
antagonism which springs, no doubt, from a pernicious habit of 
dividing men into various independent species and setting up 
these species in opposition to one another. Thus it is that we 
suppose intellectuals to be born from some grand supernatural ear 
and men of business from human mothers. It is clear Johnson 
was flying in the face of providence when he failed to recognize 
a more than casual kinship between himself and the manufacturer. 
Boulton at least was glad to meet Boswell, and he would have 
welcomed Johnson. There was nothing prized by men which 
Boulton was not anxious to know. During a remarkably full life 
Boulton managed to become both a man of business and an in- 
tellectual; of the two he prized the latter most. 

The Boultons were an old family and a prosperous one. John 
Boulton, the elder Matthew’s father, was sufficiently sensible to 
the transitoriness of beauty to marry an heiress. The property, 
while it lasted, contributed to Matthew’s education, but his father’s 
plans of making a gentleman of him were spoiled by the loss of 
the estate, and Matthew was turned out of doors to make his 
own way in the world. This depletion of the family fortunes was 
perhaps the greatest single boon that an indifferent world ever 
thrust on young Matthew, for it directed his father’s footsteps 
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into the dusky labyrinth of Holloway-head, the deep-worn road 
to Birmingham. 

The elder Matthew speedily set himself up in business. Many 
men had come to Birmingham on foot and gone away in chariots. 
Matthew was keen to own a chariot. He became silver stamper 
and piecer, adding, as he filled his purse, other branches of manu- 
facturing, and a wife, and, in the course of time, a son, whom he 
named after the man whose star was rising most rapidly in Bir- 
mingham, Matthew Boulton himself. 

Thus it happened that Matthew Boulton was born to a rising 
star. The country itself was picking up and its blood was quick- 
ening. England was taking a substantial interest in herself and in 
her empire. She had begun her empire a century before, and ere 
Matthew was to reach his majority she was to fight her first war 
for the supremacy of the new world. Speaking in 1775 concerning 
the American colonies Edmund Burke laid down this table: 


The whole export trade of England, including that of 


ek re en 8 O- £6,509,000 
Export to the colonies alone in 1772.............. 6,024,000 
SOON. 5 <oSoat v bebe cee elascw © <u Cae £ 485,000 


Walpole was putting money in her purse at home. Colbertism was 
found impractical long before Adam Smith made the discovery, 
and the spirit of laissez faire was beginning to permeate the coun- 
tryside when Matthew started to school. 

He did not stay in school long. Like many of his more illus- 
trious contemporaries he decided that school had nothing to give 
him. At the age of seventeen we find him puttering about his 
father’s workshop. Social England at that time was making an- 
other of those bewildered efforts to extricate herself from her per- 
ennial state of bad taste; and she was looking toward the continent 
to help her out. The plea was in the air and Matthew was quick 
to catch on to such things. He fashioned a button that went 
rather well, and achieved a watch chain that looked less like a 
part of the gear of the Royal Navy than most watch chains did. 
But his biggest success was in shoe buckles. He devised an inlaid 
steel buckle, and father and son introduced it into England 
through the door of Paris. 
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For the next ten years we hear nothing of him. But we may 
suppose that he continued making better buckles and better but- 
tons. We know that he learned several languages and considerable 
literature and art. Perhaps he took the Grand Tour. When he 
was thirty-one his father died leaving him in possession of a lu- 
crative establishment and enough ready capital to retire and live 
comfortably ever after. Had he been born half a century earlier 
such might have been his end, but the times had changed and 
Matthew was too much of his age to follow any other course 
than the course he did follow. 

A spark of his paternal grandfather’s fire had always smoldered 
in the family. As a preliminary to his rise to fame Matthew 
went in search of a fortune. In this we may detect, if we like, one 
of the keys to Matthew’s heart. If he was going to follow his 
grandfather’s footsteps to the altar, he was not going to follow them 
any further; if he could not teach his legacy better tricks than his 
grandfather had taught his, he was not Matthew Boulton. He 
showed a distinct Norman quality of courage and caution in his 
search and at last he made his choice. Her family had been to 
Birmingham once and they had hardly known what to make of 
it. The inhabitants of Birmingham had told Mrs. Robinson their 
motto—“Strike while the iron is hot”. Mrs. Robinson had gone 
home with a headache, and her husband nursed a burnt hand for 
some weeks afterwards for his curiosity. But Anne liked Birming- 
ham. She liked the great arms of the smiths and the flying sparks 
and the din and the grime and the strange men who rode in with 
saddle bags filled with money to pay for their orders. The tall 
spires of the cathedrals charmed her, but she preferred the stacks 
and the smoke—they were more animated. She told her mother 
of her preference, much to that good lady’s consternation. Her 
father intimated that the fires which fed those chimneys came 
from deeper down than she supposed; and made a long speech 
about the state of the country and its “damnable activity.” Then 
he blew on his burnt hand and they went home. 

Mrs. Robinson saw through Matthew from the start, but he 
frightened her a little: he fairly filled a doorway when he stood on 
the threshold, and when he moved he carried the uncomfortable 
impression of something that would be awfully hard to stop. So 
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strong was this feeling upon her at times that she once dreamed 
he walked right through the wall of their living room. She after- 
ward confided her dream to Mr. Robinson, but Mr. Robinson did 
not believe in dreams. Besides, he said, the Dutch were getting 
“too damned parsimonious,” and if something wasn’t done about 
it they would spoil the trade. There were some things about 
Matthew she might have liked. He was not in the least “Brum- 
magem”. There was never any soot about him and his waist- 
coats, though of the latest cut, were sober. His hands were clean 
and he had an exceedingly neat leg. And he had an air about him 
of having been places and seen things. He was steady; if she did 
dream he had walked through the wall she was sure if he ever 
did do such a thing he would do it for a reason—his self-control 
intrigued her; it was volcanic. He had fine eyes and when he 
fixed them on her she felt a dozen years younger—and perhaps 
she was. Not that Mrs. Robinson was ever deceived. She could 
never be convinced that it was not Anne’s money—not completely. 
There was less of instinct than of reason about it, she told her 
husband, and she was probably right. But Anne was sure it 
was love and the Dutch were causing considerable trouble. In 
short, times were propitious and Matthew stepped in to claim his 
own. 

Anne was beautiful after the fashion of a Romney portrait, and 
Matthew admired her exceedingly. She was an elegant decoration, 
but as yet Matthew had little to decorate. What there was was 
exceedingly shabby. Birmingham had fallen behind the times. 
The town had sunk, like the roads that lead to it, quite out of 
sight. ‘The old home was small and a man was down from Lon- 
don with an offer for the manufactury. Matthew wondered if 
Mrs. Boulton would like to have a nice big new house with a doric 
porch and tall pilasters at the corners. Mrs. Boulton thought that 
would be charming. So they sold out and moved into Stafford 
county and built the house with the doric porch and the pilasters, 
and a new manufactury. The town that sprang up around them 
took the name of Soho. 

Business prospered. Boulton borrowed a rare vase from the 
convivial Duke of Northumberland. The Duke sent him to 


Strawberry Hill with an introduction to Horace Walpole, whose 
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vases, he informed Boulton “are better worth your seeing than 
any thing in England.” The Duke of Richmond, whose advanced 
views on manhood suffrage and equal electoral areas were start- 
ling his friends as well as his opponents, lent his treasures to 
Boulton. The Earl of Dartmouth and Lord Shelbourne sent many 
precious packages to Soho. Not satisfied with England, Boulton 
sent his agents to the continent and to the Mediterranean in search 
of models for the pottery and metal branches of the manufactury. 
These efforts began to bear early fruit. In 1765, remarks Eliza 
Meteyard in The Life and Works of Josiah Wedgwood, Soho 
had grown “to a noble range of manufacturies, constructed at 
a cost of £9000, and cosisting of four squares, with connecting 
workshops sufficiently extensive for the accommodation of 1,000 
workmen.” And Mrs. Montagu grew quite warm in her praise. 
She wrote Mr. Boulton, “I take greater pleasure in our victories 
over the French in the contention of arts than of arms. The 
achievements of Soho, instead of making widows and orphans, 
make marriages and christenings. Your noble industry, while 
elevating the public taste, provides new occupations for the poor, 
and enables them to bring up their families in comfort. Go on, 
then, sir, to triumph over the French in taste, and to embellish 
your country with useful inventions and elegant productions.” 

So great was the success of Soho that it began to look as if 
Boulton was going to become a serious rival to Wedgwood himself. 
Wedgwood, at least, was worried. “Nature had made Wedgwood 
a great artist,” says Meteyard. But Nature is impartial; Nature 
made Boulton a great business man. Though his reproductions 
might not be quite as good as Josiah’s they sold equally well 
and even better. It was a policy of Matthew Boulton never to 
worry—especially as long as he knew what the public wanted 
and could give it to them. But Matthew was kind and there 
came a time when he thought that his friend Josiah had worried 
long enough. He talked it over with Anne. Anne was delighted. 
Josiah made such cute teacups... .So Matthew proposed to Jo- 
siah that they join forces. Mr. Wedgwood, however, took a 
different view of the matter, even if Mrs. Boulton did think he 
made cute teacups! He wrote to his partner, Bentley, “Mr. 
Boulton... . proposes an alliance betwixt the Pottery and Metal 
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branches, viz. that we shall make such things as will be suitable 
for mounting, & not have a Pott look, & he will finish them with 
the mounts. What do you think of it? Perhaps you wod rather 
he wo’d let them alone. Very true, but he will be doing, so that 
the question is whether we shall refuse having anything to do with 
him, & thereby affront him, & set him for doing them himself, or 
employing his fr’nd Gabett. If we join with him in this scheme, 
I apprehend we can allways bind him to us by making him such 
things as nobody else can....” We have always been told that 
there exists an instinctive antagonism between the artist and the 
business man—especially when the artist is poor. This letter 
proves, if it proves anything, how lacking Matthew Boulton was 
in true zxsthetic feeling. Wedgwood was not ready to sign yet, 
at any rate. He would play Boulton along for a while; something 
might turn up in the meantime. Perhaps it might be best to let 
him mount some vases to see if he could do it at all. So Mr. 
Boulton was permitted to mount some vases and to await, anx- 
iously, the outcome of Josiah’s meditations. 

Meanwhile he made a few things of his own accord and took 
them up to London. The sale did not go very well. Perhaps 
George might buy. At any rate he would see. George did buy. 
He might have had “a smaller mind than any English king before 
him save James II,” as Green puts it—you would think the his- 
torian had a personal grudge to pay off—but his mind was never 
too small to appreciate home industry—the “King’s friends” saw 
to that. “The King,” Matthew wrote his wife, “hath bought a 
pair of cassolets, a Titus, a Venus clock, and some other things.” 
The Queen was “a great patroness of English manufacturers,” 
he said. The Queen was charmed with Matthew. He was the 
handsomest man she had ever seen, and the ablest. She showed 
him about, exhibited a noble or two, and had him meet her eldest 
child. Mr. Boulton thought the child was beautiful and compli- 
mented the Queen on the progress she was making with the Eng- 
lish language. Wherewith the Queen escaped the King, dismissed 
the child, and took Matthew into her private boudoir, where they 
exercised the English language upon the question of refurnishing 
the room, and upon other pretexts, until they had used up all her 
vocabulary, and the pretexts, and perhaps the King’s patience. 
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“All this she did of her own accord, without the presence of the 
king, which I could not help putting a kind construction upon,” 
he wrote Mrs. Boulton. Anne though Matthew “had got on 
rather extraordinarily well.” “Never was a man so much compli- 
mented as I have been;’’ Matthew concluded, “but I find that com- 
pliments don’t make fat nor fill pocketbooks.” Had Josiah seen 
this letter the suspicion that his friend Matthew lacked a sensi- 
bility for the finer things in life would have been substantially 
justified. In the whole letter there was no word of the King’s 
wisdom, or the Queen’s beauty, or even the sort of feelings one 
should feel when one feels that one is in the presence of great 
and noble feelings. 

While Josiah continued to worry, Boulton increased his efforts 
to get good workmen. John Flaxman was his first big find, but 
William Murdock was the second and most valuable. Good men 
came in increasing numbers as the knowledge spread of the high 
wages at Soho and of Boulton’s popularity with the men. Profits 
increased rapidly. The gross returns in 1763 were £7000, four 
years later the gross returns had more than tripled. Anne had 
become considerably more of a decoration than Matthew had 
ever hoped. Soho House became the salon of England. “I had 
lords and ladies to wait on yesterday,” Boulton wrote his Lon- 
don agent, “I have French and Spaniards today; and tomor- 
row I shall have Germans, Russians, and Norwegians.” 

Josiah Wedgwood in the meantime was looking with increasing 
distaste upon the proposed partnership. Boulton’s shortcomings 
followed Josiah everywhere he went. In London he came across 
a retailer who told him a story that confirmed one of his suspicions 
about Boulton’s character. He wrote Bentley, “The Gent told 
me....of Mr. Boulton’s having engaged... the only mine in the 
world of the Radix Amethyst, and that nobody else could have 
any of that material... .I....knew it to be free and open to all 
the world....Well done Boulton says I inwardly.” This and 
matters of a like nature were a bit too thick for Mr. Wedgwood. 
In all fairness to Mr. Boulton, however, it must be pointed out 
that Mr. Wedgwood rather sadly confused ethics with an innocent 
bit of sharp and perfectly legitimate business practice. But in 
case there is any doubt of Mr. Boulton’s honesty we submit this 
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bit of evidence: he refused an order from France to coin base 
money. “Whatever game we play at,” Boulton said, “I shall al- 
ways avail myself of the rules with which ’tis played, or I know 
I shall make but a very indifferent figure in it.” 

Boulton himself never banked very heavily on the alliance, and 
he soon forgot about the matter. From his youth he was in- 
terested in metal. By 1767 the Soho manufactury was turning 
out metal ornaments of a degree of perfection hitherto unknown in 
England. Wedgwood wrote to Bentley, “He [Boulton] is, I be- 
lieve, the first or most complete manufacturer in England in 
metal.” Boulton made a good thing out of clocks. He sent two 
to Catherine of Russia by way of Earl Cathcart who wrote Boul- 
ton that “she was extremely pleased with them, and thought them 
superior in every way to the French, as well as cheaper, which 
entitled them in all lights to a preferance.” Catherine came to 
Soho House some years later and sent Mr. Boulton a portrait of 
herself upon her return to Russia. Clocks sold so well in the home 
market that Boulton for a time thought he might make them on 
a large scale—he was toying with the idea of mass production. 
But by this time he had got too many irons in the fire. The panic 
caused by the failure of the Fordyce Brothers caught him unpre- 
pared, and he was on the verge of bankruptcy. He gave up the 
ideas about clocks and turned again to ceramics. Before long 
he had perfected a cheap process with which he hoped to undersell 
his rival in the trade. “I do not know how to manage with Mr. 
Boulton,” Mr. Wedgwood anxiously wrote Mr. Bentley, “for he 
is one of those high spirits who likes to do things in his own way, 
& if crossed in that will perhaps do nothing at all, or worse.” 

Mr. Wedgwood’s anxiety was soon destined to be dispelled, 
however, and steam was going to do it. In 1766 we find Boulton 
corresponding with Mr. Franklin, who, with the rest of mankind, 
had been to Soho House several years before, concerning the 
“fire-engine” everybody was talking about. Boulton had a model 
constructed to experiment on. He wondered if it would be “better 
to introduce the jet of cold water at the bottom of the receiver or 
at the top?” Mr. Franklin did not know about the cold water, but 
he was positive that the smoke should be burned. “I think a great 
deal of fuel will then be saved,” he explained. And if “anything 
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new” in “any branch of natural knowledge” occured to Mr. Boul- 
ton’s “fruitful genius” Mr. Franklin would be “greatly obliged” to 
hear of it. Everybody was experimenting. Even Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin had conceived the idea of “a fiery chariot” and sent the 
plans to Mr. Boulton for his criticism. Mr. Boulton found a 
little more poetry and philosophy in the plans than was necessary 
for a more practical invention, however, and sent them back to 
the Doctor with an account of a curious creature he had found im- 
bedded in a rock. James Watt, who had been working intermit- 
tently on his fire-engine since its invention in 1765, was then super- 
intending the construction of the Monkland Canal, in order to get 
enough money ahead to pay off his debts. He had a hundred men 
working under him who “made a confounded gash in a hill” and 
were in good trim to level off all England when the panic of 1772 
came along. The hills were saved and Watt was left without a 
job. Watt and Dr. Roebuck had formed a partnership. The 
panic sent the Doctor into the hand of his creditors and Boulton 
stood to lose some £1200 he had loaned him. Watt thought Mr. 
Boulton might like to take over Dr. Roebuck’s share in the en- 
gine, in fact, he was anxious that he do it for Boulton was about 
the only man left in the country who had enough money to even 
buy sack. Mr. Boulton had been hard hit himself, and this 
looked like a pretty expensive proposition if it was to be pushed. 
And if it was not to be pushed it was not worth having. At 
any rate he would see what the patent was worth. It was 
appraised at slightly under a farthing. Mr. Boulton wondered 
what the relation of a farthing to £1200 might be. Watt con- 
fessed it would only be “paying one bad debt with another.” 
“The thing is now a shadow; ’tis merely ideal,” said Boulton. 
“Merely,” perhaps, but “ideal,” certainly. Boulton wondered. 
Panics come and go, and kings, and queens, and empires. He 
wondered what Anne would think of it all. Yet these were 
hard times and it would “cost time and money to realize it.” 
He thought of the Peace of Paris and Clive and Pitt. He 
wondered how the thing would sound if he once got it to going. 
He wondered if Anne would like a fire-engine as much as Mr. 
Wedgwood’s teacups. She might; women were inscrutable. Well, 


at any rate, these were grand thoughts. A few years later 
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Matthew Boulton was in conversation with the King. “In what 
business are you engaged,” asked George. 

“J am engaged, your Majesty, in the production of a commodity 
which is the desire of kings.” 

The King began vigorously scratching his leg. “And what is 
that? What is that?” 

“Power, your Majesty.” 

The King said, “Hm!” and looked obliquely down his nose. 

And thus it came to pass that Matthew Boulton added another 
liability to a long list of liabilities. Watt was a gloomy Scotch 
pessimist, and Boulton soon learned that no pessimist is ever 
gloomier than a Scotch one. Watt came to Soho and Mrs. Boul- 
ton had him out to tea where he told the children about the 
ferocious flora and fauna that inhabited the new world. He was 
taken into the company of Boulton’s friends, among whom he 
met Dr. Kier, Dr. Small, Josiah Wedgwood, and the two kindred 
spirits, Thomas Day and Dr. Darwin. Boulton and Watt began 
making pumping engines and Boulton looked out for orders. The 
patent, however, was not safe. Boulton tried to get an act through 
parliament to lengthen it. Burke was his chief opponent—he had 
mining interests in Bristol. Finally, however, they worried it 
through and in 1776 Watt began erecting his first engine in total 
disregard of the fact that it was the most important year in all 
history. 

With the increase of orders came an increase in labor troubles. 
There were few good mechanics in the world and fewer still 
in England. Of these the ninety-ninth part were drunk three 
fourths of the time and recuperating the other fourth. Boulton 
tried various schemes. He gave a bonus to the man who could 
stay sober a month but nobody could make the grade. He trained 
them but gin untrained them. He talked to them but the voice 
of gin was mightier than his. Finally he hit upon the scheme 
that made Henry Ford rich. He confined his workmen to special 
classes of work. Meanwhile Watt was down in Cornwall putting 
together an engine at the Chacerwater mine. When it was got to 
going he wrote Boulton, “The velocity, violence, magnitude, and 
horrible noise of the engine give universal satisfaction to all be- 
holders... and by and by, the noise seems to convey great ideas 
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of its power to the ignorant, who seem to be no more taken with 
modest merit in an engine than in a man.” 

As soon as the Chacerwater engine proved itself orders came 
in faster than they could be filled. But they were not making 
profits. Watt’s head was bothering him—as it always did—and 
he began to wish he had never heard of steam. By 1779 Soho was 
heavily in debt. Boulton always had more projects on hand 
than he could count off on his fingers. Besides the steam engine, 
the coining, the buttons and other trinkets, he was operating a 
device for reproducing pictures in color and a letter copying 
machine. The painting and japaning business was costing £500 
a year, which put it in the class of a luxury. Boulton did away 
with it. The letter press was devised by Watt. It “consisted 
in the transfer by pressure, of the writing made with muci- 
laginous ink, to damp and unsized transparent copying paper, by 
means of a press,” says Mr. Smiles in his Boulton and Watt, who 
informs us that the contrivance is used today. Boulton tucked one 
of the machines under his arm and went up to London with it, 
He showed the Royal Society how it worked. Then he took it to 
Westminister. “On Thursday . .at half-past two,” he wrote 
Watt, “I had a tolerable good House, even a better than the 
Speaker, who was often obliged to send his proper officer to fetch 
away from me the members to vote, and sometimes to make a 
House. As soon as the House formed into a Committee upon 
the Malt Tax, the Speaker left the chair and sent for me and the 
machine, which was carried through the gallery in face of the 
whole House into the Speaker’s Chamber. .” He came home with 
250 orders and some new-fashioned calling cards from Rome, 
done as woodcuts of the ruins, for Anne. Anne thought they were 
“very pretty” but “rather odd.” She had a woman’s intuitive 
aversion to ruins: they somehow reminded her of their own mis- 
fortunes. She wondered if the story Rome taught, as it was in- 
nocently depicted on these little trinkets, might not be reproduced 
at Soho. From which meditation she passed to the garden to con- 
sider how Soho House might look if it were done into a wood 
cut with a grey pilaster sticking up like a weathered stump out 
of a welter of woodbine and fireweed. And she was a little 
anxious for Matthew. He had reached the age when he should 
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retire; Nature herself was constantly reminding her of it, for he 
was growing fat. 

But Matthew, on his way to Cornwall, to see what he could 
do about the copper industry, had none of his wife’s misgivings. 
He wrote Watt, “I neither want health, nor spirit, nor even flesh, 
for I grow fat.” Boulton’s maneuvers in the copper industry are 
a lesson in twentieth century economics, besides a number of 
other things. The main copper producers in 1780 were Cornwall 
and Anglesea. The appearance of Watt’s engine alone saved the 
mines in Cornwall from being completely waterlogged. The 
engines of Newcomen and Savery were good, but they were not 
good enough. The introduction of Watt’s engine reopened the 
mines. This lead to an increase in the supply of copper. This 
ran down the price and the mines were financially as badly off 
as they had been before. Furthermore the mines were unable 
to pay rent on the engines; Soho stood to lose heavily at a time 
when Boulton could not afford to lose. Boulton borrowed some 
money and with a little of his own and Watt’s, bought con- 
trolling interests in the Cornish mines. He was then faced with 
two problems: how to change the relation of the mines to the 
smelting companies, and how to reduce the competition of Ang- 
lesea. There were at this time eleven smelting companies, which, 
in competition among themselves, had lowered the price of cop- 
per. The miners had no organization and no money. Conse- 
quently they could not hold out for high prices. The trade was 
in the power of the smelting companies. 

Cornwall itself was medieval. It was a country of bleak, rain- 
cut hills crossed by deep-worn sloughs of mud called roads. Some 
of these roads were flanked by ancient stone hedges. There 
were few trees. The paucity of the rocky soil lent a dismal irony 
to the aspect of a few ruined stone granges that one passed on 
one’s way to the mines. The constantly overcast sky leant a 
mysterious gloom to the shadows in the hollows, and the cavern- 
ous stream beds were said to be inhabited by all kinds of diabolical 
supernatural creatures. Today the ruins of Wheal Fortune, seen 
from a distance, jut from the spur of a low hill like some rough- 
planed boulder, and the smaller buildings beyond might be pieces 
of granite dropped by the glacier. The rain had worn away the 
soil at Polgooth; its foundation was laid on bedrock. Lumber had 
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to be imported to build the sluice but the mill was built of the 
stones that lay everywhere. In the United Mines district sheep 
grazed in the sight of the slender stacks, more like stumps left by 
a fire than stacks. In the distance at the juncture of two hills 
one saw the fléches and spires of St. Day flinging up to an in- 
different sky its hopes and its faith, from out of the soil from 
which all hope and all faith had fled. The men who lived and 
worked in the mines formed a counterpart to the conditions which 
produced them. The weak died in youth and the wise went 
away leaving behind a residuum of brawn. Suspicious and savage, 
these men fought for their food and for their pleasure. Their lives 
were circumscribed by copper and gin and broken heads; when 
the water drowned them out of the mines the consumption of gin 
and the number of broken heads increased in proportion. 

Into this world of rock and hate rode our gentleman on horse- 
back. He was fifty-two years old, but as yet it would seem 
he was further from his goal than when he was seventeen. He 
had had a variety of experiences to be sure,—enough to satisfy 
any ordinary man, we should think—but Power still lurked in 
the mysterious future; and the mining district, if it taught any 
lesson at all, taught weakness. But Matthew Boulton did not 
believe in lessons unless they contributed to his convictions about 
himself; he saw only what he wanted to see. Boulton looked about 
him for a man. The biggest man he could find was Thomas 
Williams who managed two mines in Anglesea. He wondered 
how Mr. Williams would like to crush the smelters. Mr. Williams 
informed him that he would rather eat smelters than any kind 
of fish he knew of. They began to develop a foreign market. 
Boulton organized the Cornish Metal Company. This company 
agreed to buy the entire output of the Cornish mines, market it 
in the metallic state, and guaranteed 8% interest to stockholders. 
The first fruits of this combine was a rise in the price of copper. 
However more ore was produced than the company could sell; 
copper began to accumulate. Furthermore the mines not in the 
combine sold a great deal of ore to the smelters, and the smelters 
could not get rid of their copper. Williams said by that time 
the smelters had got too old to eat. Also Hungary, Sweden, and 
Holland were beginning to export copper. The Company sank 
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deeper into debt. It became apparent to Boulton that if they were 
ever to get out, produce must be limited. 

Some of the mines had already shut down and many men 
were out of work. The United Copper Mines Company reduced 
wages. This was too much for the miners. Several hundred of 
them assembled at Redruth and took the road for Truro to pull 
down the offices of the Copper Mining Company and to do away 
with Boulton who was there at the time. The officials were for 
leaving the Company’s offices but Boulton thought they might 
make a stand. There was an arsenal and six pieces of ordnance. 
Matthew had never been to war and was curious to see how big 
a noise the cannon could make. ‘The officials thought the less 
noise the cannon made the safer they would be, but Boulton’s 
curiosity got the better of their fear. They poked the noses of the 
cannon through the windows and loaded their muskets. It was 
dusk before the van of the long file of miners came into sight. 
To Matthew they were quite picturesque. He fancied that the 
confused hubbub they made might be the Chanson de Roland 
and the warriors a crusade against capital. The foremost of the 
crusaders halted when he saw the muzzles of the guns conspicuous 
in the light of the torches that Boulton had caused to be fastened 
into the wall above them. The stragglers came up and there 
surrounded the stone castle a milling and ragged mob whose faces, 
in the light of the smoking torches, made Matthew a bit un- 
comfortable with the feeling that he had somehow got his worlds 
mixed and that he had strayed into hades and this was Satan 
come to demand what he did there. The devils continued to 
mill about and to mutter their Chanson. The fortress remained 
as silent as death—the torches continued to cast their baleful glare 
over the hellish blackness of the cannon. The crusaders looked 
at the cannon; they looked at the thick stone walls; they looked 
at each other. The Chanson came lamely to an end. They 
shouted. Not a face appeared at the windows, not a voice replied 
except the echo of their challenge flung back at them. A deep and 
awful silence reigned. “We did not have to fire a shot,” Matthew 
wrote his wife the following day, “and that was a pity, for they 
say the cannon make a terrific noise.” 

With this victory came another. Anglesea copper ran out, 
giving the Company a chance to get back on its feet. But by 1790 
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Boulton had begun manufacturing coins. He was on the other 
side of the fence. Consequently in March 1792 the Company 
came to an end. Josiah Wedgwood nodded over this with an 
air of being able to tell a number of things if anybody cared to 
ask him. Perhaps it is true that Mr. Boulton was not strictly 
a philanthropist. The road to Power, Boulton could clearly see, 
lay directly through the way of minding one’s own business. 

Throughout the Cornish episodes Watt was working on a rotary 
motor. He got his idea of a crank from the foot lathe in common 
use at Soho. The idea was about ready to patent in 1780; 
Boulton spurred him on to increased effort. “The people in 
London, Manchester, and Birmingham,” he wrote Watt, “are 
steam-mill mad.” But Watt was not to be cheered. Many were 
trying to get around the patent of the steam engine. Watt wrote 
Boulton, “I do not think we are safe a day to an end in this 
enterprising age. One’s thoughts seem to be stolen before one 
speaks them.” Furthermore Watt was sick. His headaches made 
him “stupid and ill, and scarcely able to think.” “I tremble,” said 
he, “at the thought of making a complete set of drawings. I am 
not philosopher enough to despise the ills of life; and when I 
suffer myself to get into a passion, I observe it hurts me more 
than it does anybody else. I never was cut out for business, 
and wish nothing so much as not to be obliged to do any; which 
perhaps will never fall to my lot; therefore I must drag on a 
miserable existence the best way I can.” But sometimes the head- 
aches and the passions would leave off long enough for him to do 
some work. Two years passed, and in 1782 he patented his 
rotary engine and also his reciprocating expansive engine. The 
first rotary engine erected was at the corn mill at Soho; the 
second was sent to a London Brewery! 

They were beginning to see clear water ahead financially. In 
fact, as early as 1781 Soho showed a profit. Boulton, however, 
was beginning to wear. Dr. Darwin told him that he was not 
quite as healthy as he thought he was, and prescribed a va- 
cation. What species of curiosity sent him north, we know. 
Here is his itinerary: to Newcastle to visit coal mines; to Edin- 
burgh to discuss plans for saving alkali; to Carron to visit the 
‘ron works, and make experiments on bar iron; to Ayrshire to 
examine Lord Dundonald’s tar works; to various likely spots to 
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hunt fossils for his private museum. Greatly improved in health 
he returned to Scho House to give what help he could to Watt’s 
tussle with another new idea, the parallel motion device. Watt 
had also invented the Governor which pleased Boulton as much 
as anything he had seen. It was simplicity incarnate. Not a 
movement, not a part, was superfluous. Its intelligence was 
more canny than the Scotch, for it never erred. Boulton thought 
this slender, almost effeminate device was the most perfect example 
he had ever seen of bending the chaos of brute force to human 
reason. It was a symbol in bronze of the ideal that kept him eter- 
nally young. Anne was delighted with it too. Ever afterward she 
held for Watt a new quality of respect—the respect of a woman 
for the man who understands her. 

When Pitt was made Prime Minister, Boulton went into politics. 
Public finances had sunk to a deplorable state. Neither Pitt nor 
anybody else knew any economics, but he was determined to 
do something, or possibly anything, to put the country on a paying 
basis. He proposed to tax coal, iron, copper, and other raw ma- 
terials of manufacturing to the amount of about a million a year. 
This, of course, would hit the men who put him into office. 
Boulton was one of the foremost to take up the cudgels. Taxes, 
he knew, should be levied, but they should ve levied in such a way 
as not to hurt business. “Let taxes,” he said, “be laid upon 
luxuries, upon vices, and, if you like, upon property; tax riches 
when got, and the expenditure of them, but not the means of 
getting them; but of all things, don’t cut open the hen that lays 
the golden eggs.” Boulton went to London to tell Pitt all about 
it, but Pitt thought he knew best, so Boulton had to go home 
in defeat. A Chamber of Manufacturers was organized in Lon- 
don and Boulton went up as representative from his district. 
By this time the country had got worked up. Pitt gave way, and 
most of the proposals were withdrawn. Big business scored 
another win. 

All the while orders were rolling into Soho. Engines were 
wanted for paper-mills, cotton-mills, flour-mills, iron-mills, and 
for sugar-mills in America and the West Indes. France, Spain, 
and Italy wanted pumping engines. The Plate Glass Company 
wanted an engine to grind glass. The Oxford Canal Company 
wanted to pump some water out of England, and two Scotch 
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distilleries were running dry for want of steam. From the stand- 
point of orders-one would think business was picking up; the 
prosperity of Soho had suffered, however, through the failure of 
another branch of the manufactury. Boulton was hard hit in the 
panic of 1788. Watt, on the other hand, through Boulton’s heip, 
had paid all his debts and had a substantial bank account. 
Boulton turned to him for help, but the Loyal Scotchman had 
already invested his money elsewhere in some good and substan- 
tial stock that paid a sure though small dividend. Boulton 
thought this was a pretty small dividend for Watt to pay him, 
considering the quality of his investment in the man, but life was 
too short to brood over, and there were other things to think 
about. Injustice and ingratitude were far too negative for his 
aspirations. 

Matthew Boulton was growing old in spite of himself. Four 
years before he had written to his wine merchant, with a check 
in payment of his account, “We have had a visit from a new 
acquaintance—the gout.” He was not only old, he was poor 
and ill; he was further from Power than he had ever been, and 
perhaps he should never gain it. Perhaps he did not want power. 
Values change in a lifetime, and age is less ambitious than youth. 
Anne was growing old and now she meant far more to him 
than a decoration. The boys were growing up. “When I think 
of my children now upon the verge of that time of life when they 
are naturally entitled to expect a portion of their patrimony,” he 
said, “when I feel the consciousness of being unable to restore to 
them the property which their mother entrusted to me,—when I 
see all whom I am connected with growing rich, whilst I am 
groaning under a load of debt and annuities that would sink me 
into the grave if my anxieties for my children did not sustain 
me,—I say, when I consider all these things, it behooves me to 
struggle through the small remaining fragment of my life (being 
now in my 60th year), and do my children all the justice in my 
power by wiping away as many of my incumbrances as possible.” 

The man of sixty began wiping away his encumbrances. Money 
had always fascinated him; as we have seen he made it in many 
different ways. He turned now to coining. The state of the 
national currency was worse than the state of finances and the 
counterfeiting in copper coins was as widespread as American 
bootlegging is today. In 1786 Boulton stamped 100 tons of cop- 
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per for the East India Company; and he had made money for 
Holland and Sweden. He devised the collar to protect the coin 
and invented a guage to test weights. He got his machinery ready, 
stamped some coins, and went up to London with them. The 
Privy Council thought they were both elegant and serviceable, 
but the Mint would have nothing to do with them. The Mint 
would have no private business man meddling with the national 
currency no matter how inefficient the Mint might be. Boulton 
began to pull strings. He sent samples of the coins with much 
reading matter to the leading merchants and manufacturers of 
the realm. He executed a medal in commemoration of the King’s 
recovery in 1789. The King was pleased; the Queen was en- 
chanted. The public drew up petitions for parliament. But the 
Mint held its ground. Meanwhile Boulton executed copper 
coinage for the revolutionary government in France. In 1791 he 
stamped pennies for Bermuda, and supplied the Madras Presiden- 
cy with its four-faluce and two-faluce coinage. The Royal Acad- 
emy was pulling for him; Benjamin West was his most loyal 
friend. Sculptors, painters, and connoisseurs gave their aid. 
Finally the mountain began to move; in 1797 Boulton executed his 
first copper coinage for Britain. In a year he would be 70. 

The Lunar Society—which met on moonlight nights so the 
members could see to drive home—gave him a dinner. Benjamin 
Franklin was a member, and Josiah Wedgwood, and Richard 
Lovell Edgworth, Dr. Priestley, Samuel Galton, Baskerville the 
printer, and James Watt; Dr. Darwin was the patriarch. Poor 
Dr. Darwin could not come; even ills had got the better of his 
philosophy and he was sorry he had to stay at home. “Dear 
Boulton,” he wrote, “I am sorry the infernal divinities who visit 
mankind with diseases, and are therefore at perpetual war with 
Doctors, should have prevented my seeing all your great men at 
Soho today. Lord! what inventions, what wit, what rhetoric, 
metaphysical, mechanical, and pyrotechnical, will be on the wing, 
bandied like a shuttlecock from one to another of your troop of 
philosophers; while poor I, I by myself I, imprison’d in a post- 
chaise, am joggled, am jostled, and bump’d, and bruised along the 
King’s high-road to make war upon a stomach-ache or a fever!” 
The society was a device for keeping old men young; Boulton 
needed it least of all its members. He had always been interested 
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in chemistry and he owed to Dr. Priestley much of his enthusiasm. 
We find him writing to a friend, “Chemistry has for some time 
been my hobby-horse, but I am prevented from riding it by cursed 
business, except now and then of a Sunday. However, I have 
made great progress since I saw you, and am almost an adept 
in metallurgical moist chemistry. I have got all that part of 
Bergmann’s last volume translated, and have learnt from it 
many new facts. I have annihilated Wm. Murdock’s bedchamber, 
having taken away the floor, and made the chicken kitchen into 
one high room covered with shelves, and these I have filled with 
chemical apparatus. I have likewise set up a Priestleyan water- 
tub, and likewise a mercurial tub for experiments on gases, 
vapours, &c., and next year I shall annex to these a laboratory 
with furnaces of all sorts, and all other utensils for dry chemistry.” 

In money matters Dr. Priestley was considerably worse off 
than Boulton. There came a time when he faced the prospect 
of being thrown out of his lodgings, a pauper. The Lunar So- 
ciety decided to help the Doctor, but how to do it in such a way 
as not to wound his pride they were long in pondering over. 
Dr. Darwin was so wrapped up in thinking how wonderful it 
would be that he could think of nothing else. Josiah Wedgwood 
thought about it but gave up in despair and wrote to Matthew. 
Matthew, it seemed, never gave anything up in despair. The 
solution had the simplicity of genius. The money would be 
invested for the Doctor, the dividends to be paid into his hands 
through the anonymous channels of the bank. 

But they were getting old in spite of themselves; a new age 
was treading upon their heels. Matthew sometimes thought that 
his undying curiosity was only counterfeit—like the coins he had 
fought against. These sojourns into melancholy were never long, 
however. A new breeze was blowing from the continent, and 
though it too might be counterfeit, it was. most exhilirating. 
Matthew’s son had just got back from Paris; Mrs Schimmelpen- 
ninck describes the interlude to us; “I well remember my astonish- 
ment at his full dress in the highest of Parisian fashion; but I 
noticed, as a remarkable thing, that the company (which consisted 
of some of the first men in Europe) all with one accord gathered 
round him, and asked innumerable questions, the drift of which I 
did not fully understand. It was wonderful to me to see Dr. 
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Priestley, Dr. Withering, Mr. Watt, Mr. Boulton himself, and Mr. 
Keir, manifest the most intense interest, each according to his pre- 
vailing characteristics, as they almost hung upon his words; and it 
was impossible to mistake the indications of deep anxiety, hope, 
fear, curiosity, ardent zeal, or thoughtful gravity, which alternately 
marked their countenances...My ears caught the words ‘Marie 
Antoinette,’ “The Cardinal de Rohan,’ ‘diamond necklace,’ ‘famine,’ 
‘discontent among the people,’ ‘sullen silence instead of shouts 
of ‘Vive le Roi!’ All present seemed to give a fearful attention. 
Why, I did not then well know, and, in a day or two, these things 
were almost forgotten by me; but the rest of the party heard, no 
doubt, in this young man’s narrative, the distant though as yet 
faint rising of the storm which, a year later, was to burst forth 
upon France and, in its course, to desolate Europe.” Here was 
another lesson in power, but Matthew Boulton would never see 
its last pages. He wondered if man could ever invent a Governor 
for this new chaos. That would be a nut for Watt to crack. One 
thing was certain: the Lunar Society taught nothing of power. 
One by one its members dropped off. Dr. Priestley fled to Ameri- 
ca after his home was burned; Wedgwood and the patriarch died. 
It was cowatdice to prolong the meetings and there came a time 
when courage exacted its heaviest toll; Matthew Boulton saw the 
little group break up on the last moonlit night. , 

Matthew Boulton was old, and he confessed, a little tired; 
even the symphony of Soho was dull. He would retire; he would 
rest; he made a resolution on it. And he kept it after his own 
fashion. He went to Cheltenham to take the waters which he 
carefully analyzed and entered the results in his notebook. Then 
he returned to Soho to quell a riot. When he had sent the 
ringleader to Stafford Gaol, he began working on a new coin, 
the Bank of England silver dollar. He sent a box of medals to 
the Queen, and one of the new dollars to his daughter with a note 
hastily inscribed at the last moment, “If you wish to see me 
living, pray come soon, for I am very ill.” There are a few 
pointed windows at Handsworth Church where he was buried, 
but the walls, capped by battlements, and the sturdy tower with 
its merlons and crenels are pure Roman. 











by Monroe Heath 











ANEMONES 


Poets! Still your clarions to Spring! 
Hush your annual “All hail!” 
Respect the welcome that the pale 

Anemones in prim procession bring. 


Against the cold breath of the dying snow, 
Cloaked bravely in their fuzzy fur 
Of pastel blue, gray, lavender, 
And warmed by low dead leaves, they dare to show 


From death new life ere life begins to stir. 
Their velvet-petaled beauty deems 
The world far more than poets’ dreams— 
More promise in this cozy harbinger! 


They hug the earth in woolly clusters. Come 
And search among the bare scrub oaks. 
Through last year’s leaves a blossom pokes 

His dusty head and cries: “Spring’s coming home! 


“Attended with warm winds and fleecy foam, 
And pelting slender green, and flowers, 
Fragrance, gold flakes of light, soft showers, 
The song of birds, and love—Spring’s coming home!” 


The pale anemones, their choral done 
Too soon to see the least displayed 
Of all the joy they promise, fade 
Like morning mists that melt before the sun. 











by (larence -A. Manning 


A NINETEENTH CENTURY 
PRINCE-BISHOP 


HE Balkans is a land of contrast, not only in culture but 

in time. Today on the streets of any capital in that enchant- 
ing area, the motor car jostles the oxcart on the streets and the air- 
plane roars over the head of the peasant who is carrying his own 
produce on his own back. Yet these external and material con- 
trasts are slight compared with the intellectual and spiritual 
clashes. Here Moslem and Christian pause in their millenium old 
struggle to snatch a precarious existence from an oft-unwilling 
earth. Here the scientist recognized by the entire world dwells 
beside the man whose thoughts run in the line of medieval legends. 
The most modern of atheists and the pious ascetic are neighbors 
and we can duplicate such parallels until we lose all hope of 
securing a definite intellectual and spiritual average for the mass 
of the population. 

What is true to-day is true of yesterday. Despite all the chaos 
and confusion the Balkans have seen a remarkable list of men 
who have excelled in many fields of human endeavor. Yet none 
perhaps can really surpass in real greatness and in many-sided- 
ness Petar Petrovich Nyegosh. He did not have the dash and 
the romance of his predecessor and ideal, Karageorge, the liberator 
of Serbia, and the ancestor of the present Yugoslav sovereign, 
King Alexander, but he had a much more wide and active career. 
Prince-Bishop of Montenegro, he cared for the spiritual and tem- 
poral well-being of his people. Diplomat and warrior, he provided 
the organization of their foreign relations and their domestic 
peace. Philosopher and scholar, he cared for and developed the 
culture of Montenegro and of all the Serbs within and without 
the Ottoman Empire. As a poet he still ranks as the leading poet 
of Yugoslavia and the outstanding contribution of his people to 
the civilization of the nineteenth century. 

For such a man and such a career we must seek parallels in 
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mediaeval Europe and not in the nineteenth century, but feudal 
conditions prevailed in the Balkans into the nineteenth century 
and Nyegosh therefore knew by hard experience the Europe of 
Napoleon and Goethe as well as the age of the Crusaders and 
the Nibelungen. He knew it all and underneath the varied 
exterior of the ages, he could trace an inner unity which scholars 
and men of affairs of the present day often desire to forget. 
Nyegosh could not afford to blind his eyes and the resulting 
mixture is at once a charm and a problem. 

Nevertheless let us start with no misconceptions. When we 
speak of him as a Prince-Bishop, we must not have visions of a 
splendid court and a gorgeous retinue, of beautiful cathedrals 
and majestic services. He was the representative of modern 
civilization amid a group of isolated clans, living in an inaccessi- 
ble mountain region and all too well aware that the world was 
against them. To the north and east and south they looked out 
across their bleak and barren mountainsides into the realm of 
the Ottoman Turk. To their west they gazed down on the 
Adriatic Sea and the magnificent bay of Kotor but the Hapsburgs, 
like the Venetians, cut them off from the sea and the outer world. 
The barrier remained unbroken and whether it was the Emperor 
of Austria or the Doge of the Republic of Venice who was in 
control, the slopes of the mountains were covered with forts to 
make sure that the Montenegrans could not reach the sea. The 
Turk was cruel and barbaric but his excesses were no more stern 
and forbidding than was the cultural and religious propaganda 
from the West and again and again these people had turned from 
the Roman Catholic Christians of the West to a more merciful 
Islam for protection and hope. 

Within the mountain stronghold life was stern and harsh. The 
stone houses of the inhabitants melted with the gray of the rocks. 
Little fields hidden away in crevices and hollows, little terraces 
on precipitous slopes told of the struggle for existence against 
nature. War was a permanent institution and there were no 
neutrals. Men, women and children all competed in the des- 
perate game of maintaining life and property against all comers. 
Village fought against village, clan against clan, and over all the 
Prince-Bishop struggled to win respect for himself, union for his 
people, and freedom from their oppressors. 
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Nyegosh paints this picture graphically in the words of a pre- 
decessor Danilo in the “Mountain Garland”: 


I do not fear the foeman from afar, 

Be he as many as the forest leaves; 

But I must fear the evil from within; 

Our foolish race has changed but into Turks; 
And scarcely can we fight the Turks at home— 
No man will leave his land to aid the cause— 
The land is splitting into hostile clans, 

And these same clans engage in bloody war; 
One devil joins another in the task 

That so the race of Serbs be done to death. 


This was the background of the activity of the Prince-Bishops, 
as they looked out over the field and selected for their successors 
their favorite nephews, for they themselves, as Orthodox bishops, 
were unmarried monks. Succession went from uncle to nephew 
in a highly original method of inheritance. Yet despite all these 
handicaps, progress was made. Slowly but surely Western Europe 
and the Turk alike were forced to recognize the valor and the 
courage of the mountaineers and to give to them the rights and 
privileges which they sought. 

Petar Petrovich Nyegosh was born in the little village of 
Nyegosh in 1813. His uncle and predecessor Petar I, took care 
pupil to read and that was the net result of education. Nyegosh 
that his nephew received the best education available but that was 
little enough. He had a teacher for him, Sima Milutinovich, but 
this teacher seems to have known little and this little in a 
thoroughly chaotic and disordered fashion. He did teach his 
pupil to read and that was the net result of education: Nyegosh 
like his monk Teodosiya Mrkoyevich in “Stefan the Little” could 
boast, 


I have but little studied in my time; 

I am self-taught, as 1 am wont to say; 

I learned to read by spelling out each word; 
I learned the world by watching every man; 
I learned theology from God’s own stars. 


In 1830 the young boy of seventeen felt the weight of responsi- 
bility. His uncle died and in accordance with tradition, he gave 
up his worldly training and became a monk. His first task was 
to strengthen himself by defeating the Turks and Albanians and 
asserting his authority at home. Then he paid a visit to Russia, 
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the big brother of the Slavs, to be consecrated bishop. In 1836 
he made a second trip to Russia and stopped for a while at Vienna. 
In 1846 he made another visit to Vienna and spent the winter 
there. In 1848 he came to the assistance of Austria in Dalmatia. 
In 1849 he made a treaty with the Serbs of Serbia for an attempt 
to free Bosnia and Hercegovinia. His health was already failing 
and he passed therefore the winter of 1850 at Naples. It was of 
no use and he returned to his mountain capital of Cetinye to die 
in October, 1851. 

The mere enumeration of his travels and of his political and 
governmental work would show at once that he had had a full 
life in that direction. He in a very real sense placed Montenegro 
on the map. He secured diplomatic representation for it. He was 
really responsible for its organization as a modern nation. All 
this was quite apart from his cultural work and his poetry. 

His training, such as it was, had been in the pompous style of 
the eighteenth century with a very strong classical touch. His 
early poems are filled ir that good old style with reminiscences 
of the classics and of - . pagan gods. Jupiter and Apollo, Mi- 
nerva and Juno and Mars and many others stalk across his pages 
even in the most unnecessary situations. We have even a trans- 
lation of a book of the Iliad which he made, probably from 
Russian. When we run over his lesser poems, we find the titles 
suggestive. The ode stands out in all of its frigid and turgid 
beauty. Virtue, Enlightenment, Youth, Pleasure, Thought, are 
among the titles, for the reading of Nyegush had carried him into 
eighteenth century Russia as well as other literatures, and he 
reflected what the court of Catherine called literature. 

There was one other tradition also which lived for him strong 
and vivid—the heroic poetry of his own mountains. He knew the 
songs of Kosovo, the fatal field of blackbirds, when in 1389 Knez 
Lazar and his Serb host went down to defeat and death before 
the onslaught of the Turks. He knew of the daring deed of 
Milosh Obilich, the Serb hero who succeeded in slaying the Turkish 
Sultan at the battle, and he was fascinated by the many heroic 
exploits that had been handed down among his own people. Al- 
most his first long poem, the “Slobodiada”, the narrative of free- 
dom, deals with the long struggle against the Sultan and the Mos- 
lem tribes that owned his sway. In the beginning Nyegosh treated 
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these as his ancestors had done. He turned out long narrative 
poems, overloaded with classical allusions, but devoted to the 
successes of the older struggles. Later on he became the master 
of his material and developed a better sense of unity and balance. 

Karageorge and the freeing of a portion of the Serbs inspired 
him. In 1837 he secured the sword of Karageorge, and monk 
and bishop that he was, he felt national pride in this memento 
of his people’s great leader. In the introduction to the “Mountain 
Garland” he dedicates the poem to the leader and groups him with 
the other great men of the period, Napoleon, Blucher, Wellington. 


But to Topolye’s hero now, unto immortal Karageorge 

All obstacles were in his path, but he achieved his mighty goal; 

He roused the people, faith inspired—he broke the power of the foe, 
Called back the Serbs all sunk in death and breathed new life in all 


Serb souls. 


For Nyegosh there was no boundary between Serbia and 
Montenegro. In fact there were no boundaries to be recognized. 
In the brutal and unending struggle, he might have a free land. 
The Serb brothers a few miles away might be enslaved. It made 
no difference. Perhaps the next turn of fate might change con- 
ditions, and so his people are alike Serbs and Montenegrans, 
alike sharers in the glories of the mediaeval Serbian Empire, again 
victims of the general Serbian collapse. He was preéminently 
the poet of the Orthodox victims of Turkish misrule, and al- 
though he corresponded with the leaders of the other Yugoslav 
peoples, yet the movements for unity were still largely theoretical. 

Patriotism was his guiding star and there is hardly a page 
in which he does not reflect the aspirations and the tragedies 
of his time. He sympathizes with his people in their sorrows 
and their joys but like them he never loses heart. Nyegosh was 
no Russian intellectual broken by a fate which he would not and 
could not control. He enjoyed life as only that man can enjoy it 
who knows not of the future and can rejoice because the present 
has not been worse. Like his old monk Stefan in the “Moun- 
tain Garland”, he celebrates Christmas with thanksgiving and 
with song. 
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May God forgive me on this festal day; 
Bring me, my child, a guslya’ I can play; 
My soul in very truth, is seeking now 

To sing—and long it has not sought that joy. 
That I, an aged man, should know this lay. 

This same Stefan when the men return from a successful battle 
against the Turks on Christmas day, comes out to meet them with 
the Sacrament, and in defiance of all the canons of the Orthodox 
Church, absolves them from confession—and this episode is intro- 
duced in a poem by the Prince-Bishop of Montenegro. Nothing 
reveals more clearly the spirit of independence, the proud sense of 
human dignity and of real democracy that underlies the character 
of Nyegosh and the Yugoslav mountaineer. Neither to the dead 
letter of the law of the Church nor to the rule of the autocratic 
ruler will Nyegosh bow and yet he is a real philosophical writer 
and a devout Christian but not a Tolystoyan or a pacifist. 

We have spoken of his national poems. He shows his inde- 
pendence and the ideas of his people in his last drama Stefan the 
Little. It is not successful as a whole, for it is undramatic in sec- 
tions and Nyegosh did not have very favorable material. The 
hero Stefan the Little was a Greek who appeared in Cetinye in 
1767 and passed himself off as Peter the Third of Russia, the 
husband of Catherine the Great. He was one of the great mass 
of pretenders at home and abroad and was smaller than most of 
them. Yet when the Turks demanded that he be surrendered, 
the Montenegrans refused and in a severe battle, threw back 
the invaders and their Venetian allies. Then Prince Dolgorukov, 
a Russian envoy, appeared and demanded the impostor. His 
claims also were refused and Montenegro fearlessly broke with 
the representative of the one country that was trying to aid them. 
Later the Turks accomplished by murder what they could not 
do by force and Stefan perished. The theme gives Nyegosh op- 
portunity to picture conditions as they were in the Balkans, the 
combination of sincerity and of barbarism had prevailed in the 
mountains. Nyegosh never flatters his people. He shows them 
as they are, strong and limited, and he brings out forcibly the 
real significance of the Church and the Bishop as the centre of 
the higher culture. 


*A native instrument of the violin family. 
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Yet he could rise higher than this and in his long poem, “The 
Rays of the Micronism”, we have a philosophical poem on the 
style of Milton’s “Paradise Lost”. In beautiful and rhetorical lan- 
guage, he describes the universe, the struggles between the forces 
of Satan and of God, the tremendous overthrow of the disobedient 
spirits, and their exile from heaven. Adam and his fellows joined 
with the disobedient angels and then repented. It was for them 
then that the earth and the universe was created, that they might 
have another opportunity for amendment and repentance, and 
that here Christ visited them to help them definitely. It is easy 
to point out extremely novel ideas in the poem. There are con- 
ceptions that are strikingly non-Miltonic or Biblical—the pre- 
existence of the soul is inferred, if not definitely stated, but such 
trifles were no bar to the thoughts of Nyegosh. He stands out 
as an example by no means isolated of the independence of the 
thought of the Orthodox Eastern Church which is by no means 
sunk in the desolation that we of the West picture. Many of 
his fanciful notions approach Western science and. it is interesting 
that Bishop Nikolay of Ochrida, the well-known preacher and 
writer of modern Yugoslavia, believes that in his writings we have 
a real basis for a definite reconciliation and codrdination between 
science and religion, between the wonders of the physical world 
and the revelation of the divine. It is also not going too far 
afield to connect with this same tendency the writings of the great 
Yugoslav-American scholar, Prof. Michael I. Pupin, whose books 
on science reflect again and again that enthusiasm for nature 
and theology which he too acquired as a shepherd on his native 
hills. 

There can be no doubt, however, as to the greatest of his 
works. That place is reserved for the “Mountain Garland”, which 
he published in 1847. This is not a narrative poem nor is it a 
drama but a combination of the two. The poem is in dialogue 
with many and scattered scenes but these are linked together by 
prose stage directions which may cover considerable periods of 
time. It is as if Nyegosh had wearied of his narrative poems and 
was seeking to get away from the simple type of the folk epic 
but that he was unwilling to limit his thoughts purely by the dra- 
matic form. Attempts have been made to produce or to adapt 
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the work for the stage but they have not met with profound 
success. 

The theme of the work is the victory of the Montenegrans over 
the Turks at Cetinye under the Prince-Bishop Danilo in 1707, 
At first Nyegosh called the poem “The Fanning of the Spark”, be- 
cause he aimed to represent the very early movements to give 
dignity and courage to the Christians and to mark the first 
moment when successful opposition to the Turkish rule was pos- 
sible. Into the work he wove the ‘popular legends of his people. 
He showed them in their strength as well as in their weakness; 
in their vices as in their virtues. He did more than that. He 
realized the problems of his own day and so in the person of the 
Montenegran ruler Danilo, he set forth his own cultural ideals, 
There is no lack of harmony in all this. Danilo grasps as Nyegosh 
himself the need of an improved morale, the need of bettering 
conditions within the country, the need of a more civilized and 
merciful code. All this was conceivable centuries earlier and 
as we understand how slowly humanity proceeds towards higher 
living, we can well understand that in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, the ruler of a country might already grasp the 
outlines of his work without being able to accomplish all that he 
had in mind and Nyegosh made Danilo more effective because ° 
of the simplicity of the reforms which he seeks. In this poem 
Nyegosh reached his height as a serious thinker and as a great 
poet. The “Mountain Garland” has been translated into all the 
important languages of Europe and is now for the first time ap- 
pearing in English. 

We need not go into all the ways in which Nyegosh served 
his people. He did much for the collection of popular poetry. 
He did much for the cause of education but we can see the real 
greatness of the man when we think of all that he accomplished 
during the thirty-eight years of his life. He marked the turning 
point between the Balkan leader as an unknown foe of the Turk 
and as a member of contemporary Europe. His reading and his 
study, his travel and his wide personal acquaintance with men 
of other countries, gave him an outlook which was not equalled 
by any of the men of his day. But above all, and for this we 
cannot fail to be thankful, Nyegosh does no tend his work on a 
note of sadness or of despair. It is victory that thrills him. The 
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“Mountain Garland” tells of the victory at Cetinye, of other vic- 
tories as other clans are roused by the spark of liberty. He sings 
of the battles in which his people were victorious and he does not 
apologize for it. He does not think of the cost as outweighing 
the accomplishment but he keeps a firm and healthy balance and 
it would not be going too far to claim that he, of all Slavonic 
writers, comes nearest to the healthy ideals of the classical world. 

He appears like so many of the writers and leaders in America 
and Europe at the end of the eighteenth century out of a confused 
and unclear background. He acquires an education somehow. 
He acquires ideas and ideals and he incorporates them in his 
work. He welds together with firm and masterly hand the 
cold and objective philosophy of the eighteenth century and the 
ardent and simple poetry of the folk and their wandering bards 
and singers. The result at its best has an indefinable majesty 
and dignity about it, the dignity of a man, a scholar and a gen- 
tleman. We can understand then the impression that Peter 
Petrovich Nyegosh made on the men who knew him. In the 
highest sense of the word he was a patriotic writer and a literary 
patriot. His poems became an inspiration for all the men of his 
country and race, and today his reputation is safe as the leading 
poet of his country and a writer who merits the understanding 
and the respect of the entire civilized world. 


by William S. Knickerbocker 
APRIL MOMENT 


We plucked arbutus on an evening 

When lavish April shared her bridal dower; 
Her pale and lambent rains that virgin hour 
Fell from the blossoms of our gathering. 


We roamed through wet-grassed woodlands, murmuring 
The melancholy of forgotten tunes 

As plashing of the rains from vanished moons 

Made crescent pain of love immured in Spring. 





















































by Howard Mumford ‘fones 
GRADUATE ENGLISH STUDY 


Irs RATIONALE 


VII 

I come lastly to a consideration of the doctoral thesis; and, if 
there is conflict of opinion in respect of philological requirements, 
the variety of judgments as to the nature and function of the dis- 
sertation is positively appalling. Generally speaking, however, we 
may distinguish two lines of approach. There is, first of all, the 
theory that the dissertation must be a contribution to knowledge; 
that is, it must either explore territory insufficiently known or not 
known at all, or it must set known facts in a fresh and important 
light. The insistence upon the exploratory character of the thesis 
is in some institutions pushed to its utmost limits. Before begin- 
ning work the student is required to traverse the whole related 
field of scholarship and to be certain that his particular subject 
has not been treated before; and if, during his preparatory work, 
a thesis appear from some institution, however remote, covering 
the same topic, he is expected to abandon his labors and make a 
fresh start. Moreover, before beginning to write, the student is 
expected by some to have absolutely exhausted the bibliographi- 
cal aids, and to have read every article, however remote, which in 
any way bears upon his topic; and the overlooking of such articles 
is held to indicate a lamentable weakness in the student. The 
search for untouched themes has had some bizarre results, which 
sardonic critics have not failed to note; and generally speaking, we 
must agree with Mr. Foerster as to our over-emphasis upon me- 
chanical technique, and with Mr. Canby as to the triviality of the 
results. 

There is, however, another point of view in which the disserta-_ 
tion may be regarded; and that is to regard it as a useful exercise 
which will test the student’s ability to work independently. While 
this point of view is not necessarily antagonistic to the former, it 
must be admitted that neither one approach nor the other has 
been consistently held; and that the resulting confusion has em- 
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barrassed both the graduate student and his professors. A too 
rigorous insistence upon the exhausting of all possible bibliograph- 
ical resourses has drained the student’s energy and his interest in 
the topic qua topic; yet, informed that his dissertation is to repre- 
sent his own thinking, he finds himself constantly checked by the 
opinions and prejudices of the professor under whom he works. 
Torn by this four-fold conflict, harassed in most instances by 
pressure of teaching and of: debt, facing at the same time the 
necessity of assimilating the vast body of English literature, and 
told in too many instances that-he should‘know something of Latin 
or Greek or German or French or Italian letters as well, not to 
speak of history, the-fine arts, and philosophy, it is no wonder 
that in the last year or two of graduate work, students become 
nervously exhausted, in many cases break down in health, and in 
most instances feel the effect of the tremendous strain which has 
been put upon them,-for months after the degree is secured. 

Various reforms have been urged. An obvious change is to 
lengthen the period of study for the doctor’s degree. But while 
it is pleasant to theorize, the stern facts of egenomic necessity con- 
front us; and practically speaking, most students are in no posi- 
tion to spend more time in the gtaduate school, and with difficulty 
manage to remain as tong as they do. Moreover, lengthening the 
time of study would not necessarily relieve the strain; for it is 
evident from one or two programs of reform already suggested 
that our critics propose to make fresh demands upon the student’s 
energy in the shape of-more thorough acquaintance with other 
literatures, philosophy, esthetics, criticism, and what not. These 
are all desirable matters, and the movement away from a too nar- 
row philological training has permitted some of them to be in- 
cluded in the preparation of the student; but I confess that nothing 
less than a total reorganization of American life, a miraculous 
heightening of the general sense of the worth of scholarship, and 
an increase of millions of dollars in the incomes of our universities 
would be necessary before any such program, except in rare cases, 
could be practically made effective. 

A similar objection lies against the proposal to substitute the 
French doctoral dissertation for the American thesis. This sub- 
stitution, I take it, is not to be understood too literally; no one 
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familiar with the organization of French graduate study as com- 
pared with the American system but sees at once that a literal 
transfer of the French system is possible only in our dreams. The 
general drift of this argument, however, is in the direction of more 
comprehensive dissertations, the scope and subject of-which shall 
more closely approach an independent book.” As an ideal this is 
admirable; but in view of the relative immaturity of our graduate 
students, the economic pressure upon them, and the necessity of 
drilling them in instrumental disciplines, any attempt to demand 
the French doctoral thesis under American conditions is now im- 
possible except in rare instances, and must remain-impossible for 
years to come; the fundamental difficulty being, as I see it, not so 
much with methods of graduate study, as with the whole charac- 
ter of American education from the elementary grades to the 
bachelor’s degree. 

A third proposal is the elimination of the unfit and the mediocre 
in the first or second year of graduate study with an idea of con- 
centrating upon a fit audience, though few. Here again there is 
general agreement until the terms of the proposition are exam- 
ined. Certainly no one desires that the incompetent shall remain. 
Certainly also every one desires that the exceptional man shall 
have every advantage. But the greater number of our graduate 
students are neither incompetent nor exceptional; they are aver- 
age men and women of some taste, some liking for literature and 
genuine appreciation of it, and they are also possessed of an honest 
desire for good training and a zealous wish to better themselves. 
Possibly the creation of a new degree for the few will meet the 
situation; but it does little for the great majority, who are entitled 
to careful training and sympathetic treatment; and I confess that 
the proposal to create a scholarly aristocracy under a new degree 
leaves me unmoved. | see a great number of difficulties in the 
way of the proposal.” 


* Incidentally, it is interesting to observe that such typically French studies 
as Estéve’s Byron et le romanticisme francaise, Baldensperger’s Le mouvement des 
idées dans Vémigration francaise, 1789-1815, and a number of volumes in the 
Bibliothéque de la littérature comparée series are social and cultural histories. 

*Jt seems to me immaterial whether the proposed bifurcation of degrees is 
on the line of a supposed opposition between teaching and research (discussed at 
the 1929 meeting of the Association of American Universities) or on the line 
between superior attainment (“criticism”) and the sad average, so far as the 
rest of my argument is concerned. 
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Here again, a simple and obvious fact lies at the root of the 
argument. The only course universally required in American 
college life is Freshman English; and one of the courses commonly 
required is a course in English literature during the Sophomore 
year. To officer these courses requires an army of instructors, so 
that the staff of English teachers in American universities is today 
the largest single element in university and college faculties. These 
instructors demand training; the university presses them to in- 
crease their professional equipment; and, were there no other rea- 
son, since no man worth his salt wishes to be kept forever at the 
grind of Freshman themes, pressure to escape into the upper levels 
of English teaching would draw an increasing number toward 
graduate degrees. If it be argued that either the M.A. or the 
Ph.D. could be made a teaching degree for the majority, while 
some other degree is reserved for the critic and the philosopher of 
letters, I reply that pressure will be immediately exerted upon the 
new degree from the very persons_it is designed to exclude, not 
only because of its superior desirability in the salary market, but 
also because it represents a way of escape from routine work. 
For is this not what has happened in the case of the M.A. and 
Ph.D. degree and is there any reason to suppose that the history 
of any new formula would be Greatly different? 

I can not therefore escape the conclusion that any practical im- 
provement in the pedagogy of the graduate student must be in 
terms which apply to the average case, concerning which I think 
criticism is unduly harsh. Doubtless the dull and uninspired exist, 
but I am impressed by the integrity of mind which graduate stu- 
dents exhibit, by their honest zeal to learn and to know, and by 
their indomitable good humor and good sportsmanship. It is to 
them rather than to the exceptional few that democracy must look 
for effective improvement in its general cultural level; and I can 
not agree that the situation is saved by the exclusion of any but 
the obviously unfit from the best and most thoroug!: training 
which our graduate schools d. 

I come back therefore to the thesis. Here my own experience 
leads me to believe that the notion of the increase of knowledge, 
having in too many cases led to disaster, the doctoral dissertation 
is best regarded as the demonstration by the student of his 
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ability to think and write clearly in terms of literary scholarship. 
By this I do not mean that he is merely to retrace ground which 
others have gone over; within reasonable limits his discussion 
should of course be original and fresh. But we have confused 
originality with uniqueness; the requirement of publication has 
led student and instructor alike into the fallacy that not merely 
the treatment, but the material must have been hitherto unknown. 
Surely there is an effective middle ground between the re-hashing 
of familiar themes and the straining to unearth buried material, 
often trash in itself. Surely we do not have to insist that every 
dissertation must have a great theme, when the main value of the 
exercise is to the student himself. Surely also, when it is so obvi- 
ously desirable to encourage independent thinking, we make a 
_serious error if we insist that every dissertation shall be in the 
direction of the professor’s theories of scholarship or literary in- 
terpretation. Neither philology nor philosophy nor humanism 
nor social history nor textual criticism can utter the final word as 
to what literature in its essence truly is; if the bent of our student 
is in the direction of philology, it is our business wisely to encour- 
age him; if he has the type of mind which is enthralled by the his- 
tory of ideas as these have been expressed in books, it is again 
our business to encourage him; if his bent is towards esthetics or 
interpretive criticism, it is still our duty to lead him to develop 
his peculiar talents, always remembering that in no one ap- 
proach will we find the key to the secrets of genius, and that by no 
formula, however lofty or scientific or philosophical, will any of 
i:s determine why men write books or want to read them.” 


VIII 


It will be observed that all I have said is directed toward the 
interpretation of a single element in our situation: the pedagogy 
of graduate study, and that, even in this particular, I have not 
attempted to meet the objection that our courses are not now 
philosophic and interpretative. If I have taken low ground rather 
than a high philosophical level, it is deliberately; and I am aware 


*T have not discussed the M.A. thesis for two reasons: first, some institutions 
do not require a thesis for this degree; second, the securing of the degree seems 
in the greater number of cases to be mechanical, like the securing of the B.A 
degree after the addition of a proper number of credits. The M.A. degree badly 
needs definition. 
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that I may seem to many not to have met the central problem of 
literary study at all. The interpretation of that problem must 
wait upon subsequent discussion; for the present my interest is in 
the dull and mechanical business of machinery and discipline. If 
graduate study meant no more than this, however, the objections 
which have been urged against it would be perfectly valid; and 
if it be argued that in nothing I have so far said have I met any of 
the charges that our studies are anarchic, atomistic, and mechan- 
ical, I cheerfully admit the impeachment. 

But I am impressed by the fact that all the reformatory 
schemes which have been advanced for our improvement have not - 
discussed the simple and practical problems involved. That 
problem is how immature young men and women are to be dis- 
ciplined into maturity, at the same time that they are being 
equipped with some of the fundamental tools of their future work, 
whether it be literary history, critical interpretation, or philology. 
That process—namely, the inculcating of a rigidly honest habit of 
mind, a respect for exactitude, and the meticulous interpretation of 
facts in the light of the facts htmeselves—is one of the most difficult 
to form; it involves the creation of habits which are to last for 
years; and, the tendency of the human mind to error being natural 
and constant, it demands the employment of discipline for a period 
of months and even years. In many cases the entire period of grad- 
uate study is in effect swallowed up in the effort to achieve acuity 
and independence. Doubtless this is bad; no conscientious 
teacher of graduate students but realizes with regret that his days 
and nights are practically given over to the teaching of obvious 
and necessary information and technique; and, though he would 
gladly push on to higher matters, practically he is unable to do so. 
The first year of graduate study is in nine cases out of ten merely 
a repetition of undergraduate information, plus the beginnings of 
technological methods; the second year sees only a slight advance; 
and the third year alone is, in most cases, truly a graduate year. 
Doubtless all this is deplorable; and I lament the situation as 
loudly as any one; but it is practically the case; and until the dull 
and necessary grind of daily toil in the graduate school is weighed 
in the balance and found to be the most obvious and the most con- 
suming of our occupations, we may be attracted to idealistic 
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theories of what should be, but we find ourselves practically 
bound to what is, and to what, in the given situation, may be 
humanly accomplished in terms of the extremely human factors 
which make up graduate study. 

And yet, is even this a fair picture? I have so far assumed 
that our critics are correct in thinking of technological require- 
ments as dull, mechanistic, and inimical to literary values. But 
when I read these accounts of bright minds being driven away 
from graduate work, when I read that the higher study of literature 
in America is a dark wood where parrots pick up splinters from 
among the bushes, when I read that we have forgotten the ineluc- 
tible dignity of man, and then, when I look about me at the grad- 
uate students I know, and when I remember my own work as a 
graduate student, 1 wonder whether these gloomy paintings are 
true pictures of the situation. I remember how as a graduate 
student I scoffed at a meticulous technique and at the absence of 
“imagination, intuition, emotion, and prophecy” in many portions 
of my work, but 1 remember also a sense of mental growth, an 
increased intellectual independence, a pleasure in handling these 
new tools neatly and accurately which, though it came to me late, 
still came. There is a pleasure in the acquisition of any skill; 
there is a pleasure in the acquisition of any knowledge. But more 
than that, I cannot admit that the literary historian has betrayed 
literature, even when he strays off the ranch into social history; 
on the contrary, all that spreads before me the vast and variegated 
panorama of the past of men, all that brings me into living touch 
with the past—these things, in my philosophy, enrich my knowl- 
edge of books and men and increase my enjoyment. I am unable 
to drum Shelley out of camp because he preaches false doctrine, 
nor do I desire to shut my eyes to the literary criticism of Mr. 
Paul Elmer More, though I utterly disagree with his philosophy. 
I go to books because I am curious about men in all phases of their 
lives, good and bad, tragic and comic, stark and sentimental, 
classic and romantic. I go to books for delight as well as doctrine; 
but I want to try to understand them in the spirit which brought 
them forth. I believe that the humanists are right in their insis- 
tence that our concern is with the literary values and with the un- 
changing in man, but, in my philosophy, they have too narrow a 
conception of human nature and too austere a doctrine of literary 
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values for my daily food. I am, for one, a literary historian, even 
a social historian, because it is in the manifold inter-relations of 
men and things, of thought and occasion, of beauty and utility, 
of biography and completed work, of product and market that I 
find the delight and rigor of the game; and far from believing 
that it is a barren and unfruitful field which, the wheat having 


long ago been reaped, grows only tares, it is my present conviction 
that we are only beginning to understand the past of literature 


no less than the present. And those who may regard this convic- 
tion as an ad captandum argument I must refer to the Presidential 
Address of Professor John M. Manly for 1922-23 before the 
Modern Humanities Research Association, in which Professor 
Manly puts a few of the interesting queries which literary history 
has yet to solve. He says: 


The “right sort of beginning would probably consist in a 
series of questions designed to bring more clearly into view 
the very elements of our problems. Are there forms of liter- 
ature and themes which persist through the centuries un- 
changed by-time or by passing from one nation to another? 
Are there fundamental differences in the primitive literatures 
of different peoples or races? Do similarities in folk-lore 
depend upon race relationship or upon similarities of tradi- 
tional culture? When have new themes been introduced into 
literature and for what reason? What causes have conditioned 
changes in such permanent themes as love, war, family rela- 
tions? What relative values have differences in religion, 
organization of the family, relation of the individual to the 
state, and the like, as causes of the transformation of the 
stock themes of literature? What causes are responsible for 
changes in technique? Do new themes and new technique 
come usually from men recognized™as geniuses or not? Are 
they introduced consciously, with a sense of their novelty and 
significance, or are their originators aware of what they are 
doing? What can be said of the influence of material upon 
form? or has form been so independent of material that they 
may be studied separately? Are the lyric and the anecdote 
the only forms that have not been used predominantly 
throughout the history of literature for didactic or propo- 
ganda purposes? Are there periods during which literature 
bears no relation to national life?” 


“These questions,” he continues, “may all be wrong, but I feel 
confident that it is by asking ourselves questions designed to 
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bring out the fundamental aims of the detailed researches we 
make and have made that we shall achieve a better and more 
fruitful organization of our work, and above all, that we shall at- 
tain to clear conceptions of what we are doing and why we are 
doing it.” These questions may, indeed, be all wrong, but in 
questions like them rather than in any particular doctrine of in- 
terpretation lies for me the fun and interest of the higher study of 
literature. 


by ‘fames Palmer Wade 


SOUTHERN LADY AT CHURCH 


She mounts the steps as firmly as an act 

Of brittle limbs convolving round a thought, 
Glances to see whom that day has brought 
Beneath the church’s masochistic contact. 

Her prayer book is lavendered within 

By withered fingers touching withered scent 
Of proud descendant names whose punishment 
Is: in her, eternity makes an end. 


She rustled down the pew among her dress 
And bows her head against her voice to God, 
Then lets her memory’s flying leaves compress 
The flowers trembling where the preacher trod; 
Her eyes hover about them like late bees 

As she listens to the homily’s proud increase. 














by Harold A. Larrabee 


GEORGE SANTAYANA 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHER? 


F George Santayana is to be reckoned an American philosopher 

(and his inclusion in the recently published volumes of Con- 
temporary American Philosophy would point in that direction), 
then one of our foremost living thinkers has been absent from 
the country since January 1912. That the author of what has 
even been called “the only modern book of philosophy worthy 
of the name” should have passed this tacit judgment upon us, 
after having spent from his ninth to his forty-ninth year in our 
midst, is a matter which calls for no ordinary searching of the 
national spirit. It need not be approached in the manner of a 
Senate investigating committee delving into some alien scandal, 
or of a Chamber of Commerce secretary swelling with injured 
local pride, but it does call for something like an explanation, 
no matter how humiliating to some of our intellectual super- 
patriots the results of the accounting may turn out to be. 

The task of writing with understanding about the life of the 
Spanish-born poet who became professor of philosophy at Har- 
vard, only to betake himself to more congenial solitudes and a 
measure of literary fame in Oxford, Paris, and Rome, is made 
difficult by his extreme candor about his opinions, combined 
with an equal reticence about himself. Most of his many literary 
compositions are, in substance if not in form, soliloquies; and we 
are privileged (as in the case of few philosophers) to follow 
in detail the inner debates which have marked his transitions 
from one insight to the next. But until recently Santayana’s 
personal history has been virtually a closed book, and even the 
most meagre information concerning the private background of 
his philosophy has had to be supplied by hearsay and inference. 
Within the past few months, however, Santayana himself has 
published among the “personal statements” contained in the 
two volumes of Contemporary American Philosophy a “Brief 
History of My Opinions”, so that we are now in a much better 
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position to judge the comparative extent of the foreign and the 
American influences upon his thought. While we may respect 
the modesty which shrinks from the glare of modern publicity, 
and while we may agree that the facts of a philosopher’s life 
stand apart from the truth or falsity of his conclusions, in the 
case of one who is also a poet and a critic of our culture, such 
biographical data can hardly be other than enlightening. If, 
in presenting them, quotations from his own statements are 
numerous, it is only because, in the words of Professor T. V. 
Smith, “Santayana is one of the few philosophers whom no 
living man may hope to improve by pavaphrase.” 


I 

The pre-New England prologue begins far afield, in the Philip- 
pine Islands under Spanish rule, where before the middle of the 
last century both Santayana’s father and his mother’s father 
were Officials in the Spanish civil service. The latter, José Borras, 
had been born in Catalonia, that cradle of heretics, and had be- 
come a Deist and an ardent disciple of Rousseau. The daughter 
of this “enthusiast and wanderer” was of a cooler and more 
stoical temper, in whose disdain of corruption there was a “touch 
of elegance.” She first married a Bostonian named Sturgis, a 
merchant in business at Manila, bearing him three children who 
were, she promised, in the event of his death, to be brought up 


in the United States. Her married life in Manila had a certain . 


spaciousness, says Santayana, which “in our narrower circum- 
stances in later years....never forsook her. She had been 
rather the grand lady, in a style half Creole, half early Victorian. 
Virtue, beside those tropical seas, might stoop to be indolent. 
She had given a silver dollar every morning to her native major- 
domo, with which to provide for the family and the twelve 
servants, and keep the change for his wages. Meantime she 
bathed, arranged the flowers, received visits, and did embroidery.” 
Her husband’s death occurring in 1857, Mrs. Sturgis with the 
children came to Boston to re-establish the family among their 
numerous American relations. 

On a subsequent visit to Madrid in 1862, which she had in- 
tended to be merely temporary, the widow met and married an 
old friend of hers and of her first husband’s, Augustin Ruiz de 
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Santayana, then living in modest retirement. His varied ex- 
periences had included training in the studio of a painter, voyag- 
ing thrice around the world in sailing-vessels, and translating the 
tragedies of Seneca into Spanish verse. He had written a little 
book about the Island of Mindanao based upon his study of 
the country and its people; and he had learned at firsthand to 
respect the energy and material greatness of the English and the 
Americans, although his respect was “not unmixed with a secret 
jrony or even repulsion.” Since it was clearly understood that 
the Sturgis children had still to be educated in America, a sepa- 
ration, “friendly, if not altogether pleasant to either party” was 
finally agreed upon. Mrs. Santayana returned to Boston with 
the older children, but George, who had been born in 1863, 
remained with his father in Spain. This arrangement continued 
until 1872, when the latter decided that since the lad’s education 
and prospects in Spaia were likely to be “far from brilliant”, it 
would be better for him to be taken to join his half-brother 
and half-sisters in America. After remaining with the family 
for a single cold winter, his father returned to Spain. 

In the Unitarian atmosphere of the Boston of 1872, then, we 
find the young Spaniard of nine, innocent, he says of a single word 
of English, and, like his parents “officially a Catholic”. He had 
learned his prayers and catechism by rote “as was then inevit- 
able in Spain”. But he was already, it seems, one of those mys- 
teries to all earnest Protestants, a Catholic who was not a “prac- 
tising” one. Looking back from the vantage-point of the present 
he declares that he never, even as a boy, “had any unquestioning 
faith in any dogma”. Both of his parents, he knew, regarded all 
religion as a “work of the human imagination”, the invention, no 
doubt, “of rascally priests in order to dominate the foolish”. But 
while he agreed with the first of these propostions, and still does, 
the young Santayana (if we may believe the elder) always stoutly 
disputed the second. The works of the human imagination are 
not bad, but good. They, and they alone are good. “I loved,” 
he says, “the Christian epic, and all those doctrines and observ- 
ances which bring it down into daily life.... For my own part, 
I was quite sure that life was not worth living, for if religion was 
false everything was worthless, and almost everything, if religion 
was true.” So the deepest sympathies of the young pessimist, 
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as often happens, were with the devout believers of his family, 
as honest defenders of the only real alternative to his own com- 
plete disillusionment. 

By a stroke of good judgment the boy was sent to a kinder. 
garten among much younger children during his first winter in 
America, where he learned English wholly by ear, and so almost 
without a foreign accent. _Brimmer School followed, then the 
Boston Latin School and Harvard College. Santayana speaks 
of but one of his teachers, Mr. Byron Groce, to whom he feels 
indebted for an early-acquired taste for English poetry. His 
precocious religious notions were apparently subjected to oc- 
casional tampering, for he tells of being taken to hear many 
Unitarian sermons “lest he should become too Catholic”. Home 
influences were still stronger than external factors. ‘The Sturgis 
children were now grown-up, and young George was virtually 
an only child. He played, he says, no games, but “sat at home 
all the afternoon and evening reading or drawing; especially de- 
vouring anything I could find that regarded religion, architecture, 
or geography”. While his physical and social activities were thus 
limited, and a foundation laid for his later aloofness, his mind, 
stimulated by books and by the legends of his family, ranged 
over vast “interminable ocean spaces, coconut islands, blame- 
less Malays, and immense continents swarming with Chinamen, 
polished and industrious, obscene and philosophical”. 

By the time college vacations brought him back after eleven 
years’ absence to visit his father in Spain, the erstwhile stranger 
in Boston found himself also a stranger in Madrid. Almost im- 
perceptibly he had been weaned away from things Spanish, un- 
fitted by his “outlandish Yankee manners” for a career in the 
Spanish army or diplomatic service, and, what is more impor- 
tant, incapacitated for feeling any attraction in Spanish life or 
literature that would lead him spiritually to repatriate himself. 
Unrooted in America, he found himself uprooted from Spain. 
An exile in both countries, yet not by his own volition an emi- 
grant from one to the other, Santayana says that he felt even 
more acutely a foreigner in the land of his birth than in America, 
although “for more trivial reasons”. Perhaps he foresaw that 
his career was bound to be one of self-expression. This being 
the case, and English having become “his only possible instru- 
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ment”, he found his choice of a future dwelling-place made for 
him by his youthful linguistic attainments. At the same time he 
admits that with a little effort the language barrier might have 
been overcome. That it was not, must probably be laid to the 
unattractiveness of Spanish culture rather than to any counter- 
enthusiasm on Santayana’s part for the New England variety. 
Yet New England must have had some influence in lessening 
the magnetism of Spain. 

Few students brought to their studies in philosophy at the 
Harvard of the eighties as cultivated a taste for dialectics as 
Santayana’s. Thanks to domestic debates over the fine points 
of theology, the arguments for and against free will and the 
proofs of the existence of God were “warm and clear in his mind”. 
It is evident that this already developed skill at logical fencing 
enabled him to listen to such commanding figures as Professors 
Palmer, Royce, and James without a trace of that docility which 
is perhaps the commonest characteristic of the American under- 
graduate. He was not only ready to cross swords with them 
as something like an equal, having full acquaintance with philo- 
sophical positions from which theirs might be criticized; he 
could also maintain an inner life of the poetic imagination be- 
side which theirs could only seem forced and bare. 

To both Royce and James and the golden Harvard philosophi- 
cal scene of the nineties, Santayana has paid the ultimate tribute 
of honest appraisal in the chapters of Character and Opinion in 
the United States. Royce, the abler dialectician, repelled him 
with an intensity which he finds difficult, even at this distance, 
to exaggerate. “The forced optimism and pulpit unction” of 
Royce’s romantic idealism were made doubly unforgivable in his 
eyes by their alliance with doctrines of orderly laboriousness and 
mechanical progress in the fields of science, industry, and govern- 
ment. One might forgive in a moralist a straightforward romantic 
optimism or a pantheistic piety, but to mingle good and evil 
sophistically in an Absolute which justified both, was to per- 
petuate “a belated Calvinism that remained fanatical after ceas- 
ing to be Christian.” Worse still, Royce came easily to terms 
with “the random labors of the contemporary world”, the Ameri- 
can “mechanical and civic achievements” which turned out in his 
system to be sanctified duties, but which seemed to Santayana 
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to form no part of the life of reason. In the latter’s judgment 
the whole Harvard atmosphere was earnest and moralistic to the 
point of barbarous immorality. For what is more immoral to 
a classicist than “obstinately craving action and stress for their 
own sake?” 

By the later William James, the author of Pragmatism, whose 
“romantic metaphysics made such a stir in the world”, Santayana 
also reluctantly found himself repelled. To this day, however, 
he retains a pride of discipleship (in some details) to the earlier 
unsophisticated James, “the agnostic about the universe, but 
in his diagnosis of the heart an impulsive poet: a master in 
the art of recording or divining the lyric quality of experience 
as it actually came to him or to me”. From this “puzzled but 
brilliant doctor, impatient of metaphysics” of his undergraduate 
days, Santayana recognizes that he imbibed “a sense for the im- 
mediate”, an insight into the profound contingency and arbitrari- 
ness of actual fact. Apprehension with James, he points out, 
was impressionistic; and Santayana has more than once been 
accused of philosophical impressionism himself. 

A generation or two ago the Harvard department of philosophy 
had attained an apparent amplitude of intellectual resources that 
has since been widely regarded as one of the high-water marks 
of American university education. And yet in one of its students, 
Santayana, it found its judge, ready to sustain indictments of 
both earnestness and emptiness. In its positive offerings, and in 
New England life as a whole, “there was nothing in which the 
spirit of beauty was deeply interfused, charged with passion and 
discipline and intricate familiar associations with delicate and 
noble things”. And where beauty was lacking, duty super- 
abounded,—‘“a slight smell of brimstone lingered in the air”. The 
polite homilies of the Idealistic successors of the Calvinists (for- 
ever embalmed in his phrase “the genteel tradition”) threatened 
to make him into a polemist by offering tempting targets for his 
ironic thrusts, and drove him ever further into skepticism and 
scorn of all evangelical optimisms. The failure of America to 
supply the rich spiritual food which his Latin appetite craved 
was an even more serious matter. Harvard, he remarks rather 
sadly, “had not yet discovered Plato and Aristotle”. But Harvard 
did send the hungry young graduate where the Greeks might be 
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found; and it was, he adds, “with greater pleasure that I heard 
Paulsen in Berlin expounding Greek ethics with a sweet reason- 
ableness altogether worthy of the subject: here at last was a 
vindication of order and beauty in the institutions of men and 
in their ideas... .I knew henceforth that in the Greeks I should 
find the natural support and point of attachment for my own 
philosophy.” 

Almost a decade was to elapse before a year’s leave of absence 
enabled him to undertake a systematic study of Plato and Aris- 
totle, once more abroad, this time as an advanced student with 
Dr. Henry Jackson of Trinity College, Cambridge. The ter- 
mination of his two years of graduate study at Berlin had raised 
the question of a definite choice of profession. Above all else he 
found himself fascinated with “the decorative and poetic aspects 
of art and nature”. He had already written some excellent verse, 
but was unlikely to make a living by it; and he had had thoughts 
of becoming “an architect or even a painter”. But the opportuni- 
ty was open for him to teach the subject of philosophy at Har- 
vard, and “the prospect of a quiet academic existence”, all things 
considered, “seemed the least of evils”. It even had some attrac- 
tive features, he adds, for “I was fond of reading and of observ- 
ation, and I liked young men”. Learning as an end in itself 
he felt no desire to pursue. It was only an instrument at best, 
and he had no anxiety to apply it to the cosmological problems 
and technical questions of philosophy in the manner of the 
ordinary professor of the subject. His aim was higher, to be 
a philosopher after the fashion of Plato’s spectator, to live after 
Aristotle the life of contemplation that is closest to the divine. 


“Tt is my crown to mock the runner’s heat 
With gentle wonder and with laughter sweet.” 


Or, as he has stated it for us almost perfectly elsewhere: “My 
pleasure was rather in expression, in reflection, in irony: my spirit 
was content to intervene, in whatever world it might seem to 
find itself, in order to disentangle the intimate moral and intel- 
lectual echoes audible to it in that world.” 

Now if Santayana could have become a philosopher without 
being at the same time a professor of philosophy, we know that 
he would right willingly have done so. “I always hated,” he 
says quite frankly, “to be a professor”. The dual occupation 
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of expounding as a college subject that which one is trying 
to create or express always seemed to him particularly irksome 
and absurd. “If philosophers must earn their living and not 
beg (which some of them have thought more consonant with 
their vocation)”, he objects in an often-quoted passage, “it would 
be safer for them to polish lenses like Spinoza, or to sit in a 
black skull-cap and white beard at the door of some unfrequented 
museum, selling the catalogues and taking in the umbrellas; these 
innocent ways of earning their bread-card in the future republic 
would not prejudice their meditations and would keep their eyes 
fixed, without undue affection, or a characteristic bit of that real 
world which it is their business to understand. Or if, being mild 
and bookish, it is thought they ought to be teachers, they might 
teach something else than philosophy; or if philosophy is the 
only thing they are competent to teach, it might at least not be 
their own, but some classic system with which, and against which, 
mankind is already inoculated . . .” 

But America in the nineties could hardly understand any such 
intellectual fastidiousness. Even those who ought to have known 
better, regarded a philosopher as necessarily the teacher of an 
academic discipline, a custodian of the morals of rising young 
men, a “clergyman without a church”. That he should be a 
master of reflection or of the art of rational living was something 
quite apart from the thing for which he was hired. His function 
in the eyes of the public, as Professor Royce once explained to 
Robert Bridges, was “to emotionalize the district”. While Santa- 
yana had constant commerce with the emotions, as his early 
poetry shows, they were individual and private, and hardly for 
gospelling purposes. It was surprising to many that Harvard 
took on the unprofessional author of the Sonnets and The Sense 
of Beauty; and a survey of his career there leads one to wonder 
what might not have been his fate at other American universities 
less hospitable to exotic individualities? President Eliot can 
hardly be blamed for his misgivings when, in considering a 
recommendation for Santayana’s promotion in 1898, he tried 
to imagine this smiling zsthete “a full professor at fifty years 
of age”. Be it said to the credit of Royce and James that they 
both strongly urged the advancement of one whose views (ac- 
cording to the impulsive James at least) smacked of “the very 
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perfection of rottenness”. It is significant that Professor Miinster- 
berg, in seconding the same recommendation, felt it necessary to 
conciliate New England prejudices by assuring the president that 
his poetical colleague was “a strong and healthy man” and “a 
good, gay, fresh companion”. 

Santayana’s advancement in the academic world can hardly be 
described as rapid, even at so conservative an institution as 
Harvard. The nine years immediately following his attainment 
of the doctorate were spent as an instructor; and only after nine 
more, when his five-volume Life of Reason began to appear at 
something like its true stature, did he rise from assistant to full 
professor. Within a small circle of students and other residents 
of Cambridge, the latter mostly ladies, his personal popularity 
was great. A brilliant young Spanish poet who sang in supernal 
English verse, just alien enough to be completely dazzling, and 
yet partially domesticated, could hardly have escaped being 
lionized and even culted by the female Cantabrigians of the 
esthete-adoring nineties. Such salons as the town afforded were 
soon rivals for his attendance; and more than one heart fluttered 
at the thought of one who was so eminently fitted to find another 
Beatrice if he chose. 

But Santayana’s life in Cambridge’ was forever his own, the 
existence of an untrammelled bachelor-don, wedded to reflection 
and solitude, in lodgings plainer than those of most of his students. 
He had no great store of belongings, almost none of the luxuries 
of the sensualist he is often supposed to have been—a few re- 
ligious pictures, and a surprisingly small library for so great a 
reader. It has become a legend at Harvard that this gentleman 
who thought like an Epicurean, lived like a Stoic sage. While his 
mother and sister (to whom he was devoted) lived in Brookline he 
would. take long walks three times a week regularly to see them. 
The smallest obligations of social routine when imposed from with- 
out he heartily disliked, and fled them whenever possible. Yet in 
his extraordinary aloofness, so utterly un-American in its disregard 
of Roycean “causes” and Jamesian enthusiasms, there was little 
of the snob. It was not because he felt himself important, but 





*Described by the daughter of a colleague, Margaret Miinsterberg, in an 
article “Santayana at Cambridge,” American Mercury, I, pp. 69-74. 
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because he felt himself and everyone else unimportant, that 
Santayana kept to himself and asked the same of others. It was 
the modesty of one who saw himself and all his fellows in some- 
thing like their cosmic proportions, the tolerant wonder of a 
Spinoza with a sense of humor upon beholding himself and his 
world sub specie @ternitatis. 

At Cambridge, then, we are told that “he was a pilgrim with 
a staff”, and, like a true pilgrim, in time he took to the open 
road. “The life of the wandering student, like those of the 
Middle Ages,” he confesses, “had an immense natural attraction 
for me—so great that I have never willingly led any other.” His 
mother was dead, and there were no family ties to bind him. 
To Harvard he owed much, but by eighteen years of faithful 
teaching who shall say that debt had not been repaid? After 
the death of James, the rapid dimming of the Harvard galaxy 
of philosophers had begun; and, having known the golden age, 
Santayana was hardly anxious to linger as an aging survivor 
into a merely silver one. “So it was painlessly, probably in re- 
sponse to a long-nursed nostalgia,” writes Margaret Miinsterberg, 
“that he followed the call of his skylark spirit. Of course the 
academic world was astonished. To leave Harvard in order to 
contemplate in Spain, in Paris, in Oxford and on the banks of 
the Cam was to cut off an enviable career for idle musing. Such 
a great refusal was shocking to the Puritan. Besides, after so 
much admiration had been lavished upon him, it seemed un- 
grateful to scatter the incense to the breeze. And, really, how 
could one leave Harvard and Boston by choice?” 


II 

It is time to attempt to answer the implied question of the 
title: Is Santayana an American philosopher? and if so, in 
what sense? Plainly he does not consider himself an American 
“except by long association”. But he is hardly a Spanish phil- 
osopher, and he has shown no signs of becoming an English- 
man. His primal roots are clearly Hispanic, and one judges that 
the vehicle of his ardent spirit will one day come to rest where 
he predicted in one of his sonnets in 1894—“For I would lie 
among the hills of Spain.” As late as 1922 he referred to the 
Spanish as “my countrymen”. Yet it is not recorded that he 
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took any active part in the Spanish-American War, which broke 
out when he was thirty-five and an instructor at Harvard. It 
would be interesting to learn something of his conflicting emotions 
during that period. Presumably he escaped the humiliation of 
internment camps, which had not then been brought to their 
recent state of perfection. During the World War he lived in 
England, where his profoundly pro-Ally sentiments found fre- 
quent expression. 

In America he found himself by dint of circumstance a sort of 
involuntary guest, and not in any sense an emigrant. “None 
of us,” he says proudly, “ever changed his country, his class, or 
his religion.” Outwardly, that is. But his temporarily-adopted 
country did bring about certain inward changes in all of these 
respects. First of all, it gave him a new medium, the English 
language in a state of reasonable purity, in which he early de- 
veloped a rich and rhythmical style, studded with aphorisms, 
ornate with imagery, and subtle in its undulating charm. Born 
a nineteenth-century Spaniard and educated in what was soon to 
be twentieth-century America, Santayana belongs among the 
seventeenth-century English prose masters with all their leisurely 
magnificence. His verses, too, in which he miraculously achieves 
a Latin sonority by the use of short English words, are works of 
genuine literary distinction. 

What he has to say, however, is another matter. “It is as if,” 
he playfully assures us, “I had set out to say plausibly in Eng- 
lish as many un-English things as possible.” The statement 
needs qualification, for as it stands it misrepresents his almost 
passionate admiration for England and English manners. His 
native affections are for the Hellenic and the Catholic, but his 
second love is for Oxford. What he has said in English are as 
many un-American things as possible. It is as if, depressed by 
the cultural emptiness of America, Santayana had set out single- 
handed to fill up the gap. America lacked a tradition rich in 
beauty, tragedy, irony? Very well, he would do his best to sup- 
ply one. But not in new forms or from indigenous materials. 
An exiled European, a wanderer through the centuries, strayed 
perhaps from pre-Socratic Greece, he turned inevitably toward 
the great traditions of the classic era. There man had achieved 
harmonies that might at least be imaginatively recoverable in the 
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present, and infinitely to be preferred to the chaos or the vacuum 
of modernity. Santayana’s admiration for many of these things 
remote in time and space has about it some of the enthusiasm 
of the expatriate. It is hard to imagine a life-long resident of 
Europe becoming quite so lyrical about classicism, and for this 
America must be held responsible. 

On the other hand, Santayana is no mere wholesale importer 
of worn-out European traditions. Still less does he resemble 
such pathetic figures as Isadora Duncan and George Cram Cook, 
admirers of an exotic culture in which they had no real roots. 
If he is wanting in sympathy for the new and the original, it is 
because his affections are wholly absorbed by what seems to him 
to be the eternal. A critic with standards derived from sources 
more remote in time than in space, he is intent upon judging the 
present by the past rather than upon transplanting the latter into 
the former. His philosophy is nothing if not mature, it is a sagesse 
born of centuries of experience; its skepticism is wholly European, 
in the gentlemanly tradition of Descartes and Hume. 

But at least one trait of his personality as a thinker is thorough- 
ly American, the fruit of association with such men as William 
Jame. That is his almost pragmatic confidence in his own com- 
monsense investigations of the universe, unshaken by all the 
terrifying discoveries of the epistemologists. Of the latter he is 
fully aware, and has even entered into some of their debates him- 
self. But when he comes to philosophize, he does so with a dis- 
regard for Teutonic cautions that is hardly surpassed by John 
Dewey himself. Socrates had no greater faith in his own reason 
than that set forth in the declaration that “to decipher the Life 
of Reason nothing is needed but an analytic spirit and a judicious 
love of man, a love quick to distinguish success from failure in 
his great and confused experiment of living”. Thus to brush aside 
shelves of modern philosophy, and to evaluate all the realms of 
being, as it were right out of one’s head, displays a daring that 
is Greek or Elizabethan or American, certainly not modern 
European. 

There is another characteristic which Santayana has gracefully 
mbibed in some measure while here, and that is good humor or 


“praised in Americans, and which one would like to think that he 
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goodwill. Called by some “an incorrigible mocker”, his irony is 
unfailingly genial, even when his distaste for the subject in hand 
can hardly be concealed. He has shown that one can be “detached 
from the world without being hostile to it”, and while his good- 
will is anything but promiscuous, he has a hospitable way of deal- 
ing with whatever experience turns up. “The American,” he once 
wrote, “is always kindly”; and on this score, if his compliment is 
deserved, he is one of us. 

It is futile to try to imagine what Santayana might have be- 
come in Spain or in France or in England. Certainly America, 
while it forced him temporarily to become a professor of phi- 
losophy, and drove him back imaginatively upon his racial tra- 
ditions, cannot be indicted as the one country inhospitable to 
such rare spirits. Not alone against Americans are barbed the 
stinging lines of his ode: 

My heart rebels against my generation, 

That talks of freedom and is slave to riches, 

And, toiling ’neath each day’s ignoble burden, 
Boasts of the morrow. 

No space for noonday rest or midnight watches, 

No purest joy of breathing under heaven! 


Wretched themselves, they heap, to make them happy, 
Many possessions. 


‘ 


The philosopher, like the artist, has been made to feel complete- 
ly at home in no country under heaven. He may speak with the 
voice of one land or another, but as he strives, as he must, after 
universal insight, he becomes both cosmopolitan and depaysé, 
a stranger everywhere, and yet instantly at home among his 
peers. Land of feverish enterprise and compulsory gregarious- 
ness, America accentuated Santayana’s cosmic aloofness, loneli- 
ness, and rebellion. Tragically it failed to enlist him in the im- 
mediate task of building the new culture that is some day to 
fill our aching void. If it cannot justly be said that in Santa- 
yana America produced a modern philosopher of the first magni- 
tude, at least we have entertained one not wholly unawares. 
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by William S. Knickerbocker 
MR. RANSOM AND THE OLD SOUTH 


PLEA for a diversified political economy for the New 

South would not only be an evidence of desire for the ful- 
fillment of the economic promise of the Old South but it would 
also be a plea to secure and improve the material and physical 
basis on which Southern civilization and culture rested and 
still rests. I shall make no attack on agrarianism but I shall 
attack, by implication and direct statement, the particular, unique, 
and radical proposal made by the group of writers, chiefly of 
Nashville, who recently published their challenge of the present 
industrialization of the South in their symposium, /’l] Take My 
Stand. It is, perhaps, fitting and proper that I should make 
this criticism. They are my friends. However I may disagree 
with their economic views, or their interpretation of the Old 
South, I admire them as poets and creative thinkers. Mr. Ran- 
som, the leader of the group, first launched his criticism of the 
New South in his essay, “The South—Old or New?”, published 
in Tue Sewanee Review during my editorship, and I have 
watched the inception and growth of his movement with un- 
flagging interest. 

To discuss Mr. Ransom’s criticism and proposal is not easy, 
for one can never be sure whether he is to be taken literally or 
poetically. Whatever may be the processes of his mind, which 
only can he know, it ought to be evident to anyone who has read 
Mr. Ransom’s poetry or his God Without Thunder, that he has 
an extraordinary mode of literary expression. He is given to 
analogical and metaphorical modes of statement. While I pri- 
vately suspect that behind all of the scholarly involutions of his 
essay in /’ll Take My Stand is the very simple exhortation to live 
a simple life (which he makes concrete by his fervent panegyrics 


on the “way of life” of the Tennessee peasant under the old ré- 


gime), he does indicate quite clearly that he believes that the 
most solid and enduring contribution of the Old South lay in the 
rudimentary agrarianism of the middle South. In short, so far 
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as I can understand him, he urges a return to the small, self-con- 
tained farm tenanted by its owner with as little dependence as 
possible on the industrialist system of the present day. This, he 
claims, is the only adequate solution to the present economic and 
cultural problems of the South. 

In contrast to that view is that which I hold. My contention 
is that an integrated, or regulated, order of agriculture, commerce, 
and industry is preferable and, indeed considering the present 
crisis, absolutely necessary. Whether that integration should be 
accomplished by state action or through the normal procedures 
of economic mergers, through corporate and capitalistic enter- 
prise, is an issue which leads into fundamental views of po- 
litical and economic philosophy. Mr. Ransom would call this 
Socialism: but the label would no more cut off debate than 
to call his proposal, if carried to the extremes he suggests, just 
plain downright anarchy. Since he has not considered, in his 
two debates with Mr. Stringfellow Barr of the Virginia Quarterly 
Review and in his one with me at New Orleans in December 
last, the ultimate political consequences of his proposal as leading 
to anarchy, I have no wish at present to raise this issue. Un- 
doubtedly he knows the immense power of the existing nostalgia 
in the South for “the good old days”, for the seductiveness of 
his appeal lies largely in his subtle employment of sentiment. 
Therefore, since he makes a sentimental appeal to the Old South, 
I shall limit myself to the discussion of the reasonableness of 
that appeal. I shall be blunt: I dispute it. I shall make an ef- 
fort to demonstrate that a rounded economic life for the South 
was a major effort made by some of the best known and most in- 
spiring leaders of the Old South. Those statesmen and publicists 
were aware of the dangers of an agrarian monopoly which ex- 
cluded the possibilities of a fully-orbed economic, or indeed, cul- 
tural life. In making this criticism, therefore, of the Nashville 
agrarians and particularly of Mr. Ransom, I am convinced that 
I am merely defending the objects those earlier Southerners 
sought: that in defending the increasing industrialism of the 
South today, I am only demonstrating how that order is the 
fruition of their most ardent hopes. 

When I debated Mr. Ransom at New Orleans on the night of 
December 15, 1930, I found it difficult not to think of a citizen 
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of that city whose life was devoted to the effort to diversify the 

economic life of the South. In October, 1851, James D. B. De- 

Bow, the editor of DeBow’s Review, addressed the Tennessee 

legislature in Nashville. This sturdy Louisianan gave lyric ut- 
i terance which is timely to remember: 


“TI stand”, said DeBow, “upon the soil of Tennessee, and, 
for the first time, in its proud capital. Tennessee, the 
first growth of western progress—Tennessee . . . a state 
with a million of inhabitants—with inexhaustible agriculture, 
mineral and manufacturing resources in embryo or develop- 
ment . . . Gentlemen, should Tennessee sleep in this age 
of progress? In her central location, with her wealth and 
her resources, and a country favored as any upon which the 
light of God’s sun ever shone—should Tennessee sleep, and 
let the star of westward progress pass over her, leaving her 

| upon the horizon rather than in the zenith? . . . All the 

I public works of your legislature are striking for your state 

} to radiate through it and project to the North, the East, the 

| South, and the West, making Nashville indeed a queen 

city—a depot of travel and of freights for the great lakes 
and the gulf of Mexico—for the Atlantic seaboard and the 
mighty Northwest.” 


} Later, DeBow turned his attention to New Orleans, and feel- 
} ingly spoke of the relationship between it and Tennessee. 


“In every period of your history, gentlemen, New Orleans 
has been your commercial centre—your outlet to the markets 
of the world . . . Let me give you a history of New Orleans. 

i In her infancy she bid fair to be a very colossus, and to 
i outstride, in her march to commercial greatness, almost every 
‘ other mart upon the continent, making herself another Tyre, 
} or Sidon, or Venice, . . . This was New-Orleans; but what 
is New-Orleans now? Where are her dreams of greatness 
and glory? Where her untold wealth in embryo? Whilst she 
slept, an enemy has sowed tares in her most prolific fields. 
| Armed with energy, enterprize, and an indomitable spirit, 
i} that enemy, by a system of bold, vigorous and sustained ef- 
| forts has succeeded in reversing the very laws of nature and 
| of nature’s God—rolled back the tide of the Mississippi and 
| its ten thousand tributary streams, until their mouth, prac- 
| tically and commercially, is more at New York and Boston 
| that at New-Orleans.” 


After making an eloquent plea for a commercial system to 
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supplement the single-barrelled economy of agriculture upon which 
the South of his day solely depended, DeBow ended his address 
with these words: 


“Whatever divisions exist in Southern politics,” he cried, 
“there can be none upon this of Southern industrial inde- 
pendence . . . Here is a separate state action upon which 
all must agree—that of loom, and spindle, and locomotive. 
If this be treason, make the most of it.” 


DeBow’s gospel of commercialism rested, as does Mr. Ran- 
som’s gospel of small-farm agrarianism, upon a desire for economic 
independence of the South. For economic independence, I would 
substitute the more tested idea of economic integration; for eco- 
nomic independence is an obsolete, romantic, impracticable survi- 
val of a brief period in the history of western Europe and Ameri- 
ca between the breakdown of feudalism and the rise of capitalism. 
The Middle Ages, with their great guild systems had something 
marked by thrift, patience, morality, and order; a system, in- 
that approximates economic integration; marked by thrift, pa- 
tience, morality, and order; a system, indeed, which was in 
marked contrast with the waste, pusillanimity, short-sightedness 
of the succeeding handicrafts. When the guild system broke 
down with the rise off Protestanism and capitalism, the handi- 
crafts system emerged: a system which was atomistic, inde- 
pendent, uncertain, and which endured only under great diffi- 
culties. It was supreme at the moment when our country was 
first settled but its inherent weaknesses made it incompetent to 
survive when the modern agricultural, financial, and industrial 
order showed its superiority. Sentimentalists who drive reck- 
lessly through the countryside and collectors of antiques may 
sigh over the disappearance of the patriarchal system whose 
vestiges are still evident here and there throughout our country, 
but the system in which we find ourselves, defective as it is 
in so many respects, has made for a greater physical security 
in a world which was not made for us; and this security (limited 
and uncertain as it still is) has provided the conditions in which 
the quality of our civilization has been improved and extended. 
The insecurities of the modern system are now plainly evident 
in over-production, unemployment, and the stringency of capi- 
tal, but they are the result of immoral influences which are not 
innate in the system itself but are accidental, unnecessary, and 
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removeable. To desire to abandon the industrialist-financial sys- 
tem in a moment like this, characterized by economic depression, 
is an impulse which springs from an animal tendency to panic; 
to throw out the baby with the bath. 

Yet this is precisely what the New-Agrarians would propose, 
In a succinct series of paragraphs which form the introduction of 
the agrarian symposium, /’ll Take My Stand, they make a search- 
ing indictment of contemporary industrialist society. They dis- 
tinguish between an “American” way of life and a “Southern” 
way of life. The American way of life, they say, is industrialist. 
The Southern way of life, they also say, is agrarian. I would 
dispute both assumptions. Industrialism may be an American 
way of work and agrarianism may be the Southern way of 
work; but the difference between a “way of work” and a “way 
of life” is so large as to make one wonder how any one could 
possibly confuse the two. A way of life is spiritual, and though 
it may be intimately related to the way of work on which it 
is built, it is a way of life only insofar as it is free of the 
physical determinism involved in a way of work. As for agra- 
rianism being peculiarly and exclusively the Southern way of 
work the ancient glories of Charleston, Richmond, and New Or- 
leans with their commercial achievements suggest that I dispute 
that, too. In the Southern tradition there is DeBow’s slogan 
which I have cited from his speech, “the loom, the spindle, and the 
locomotive”, or to use a slightly different one from William Gregg 
of South Carolina, one of the early Southern industrialists before 
the Civil War, “the plow, the anvil, and the loom”. 

The distinction which the young Confederates have tried to 
establish between the American and the Southern ways of life 
is a false distinction. It is based either upon ignorance of the 
history of their own region, or else upon a philosophical device 
technically known as the Vaihinger or “Als Ob” method of fic- 
tionalism. This subtle form of intellectualistic pragmatism sanc- 
tions the method of creating the truth that one needs, of pro- 
ceeding from an initial assumption that an “as if” is as valid as 
an “it is” or an “it was”. To charge the new Agrarians or 
Young Confederates with the employment of this method is more 
generous than to charge them with the ignorance of their own 
regional history. To resolve the tradition of the Old South, as 
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they have done, into the over-simplification of agrarianism is 
to ignore what anyone may find out for himself by means of any 
one of several books available in any public library in the South. 
To discover the economic past of the South, I admit, will require 
some piecing together because, although sociologists and eco- 
nomists have made valuable and illuminating researches, their 
work largely consists of disjuncted studies which doubtless will 
shortly be synthesized in some broad, accurate, and sane history 
of the economic development and status of the South. In the 
absence of such a comprehensive treatment, I have found much 
help in a book recently published by the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press. It is The Industrial Revolution in the South by 
Dr. Broadus Mitchell. On pages 293 and 294 of that book, Dr. 
Mitchell says: 


The South, in a brief space of time, has experienced tre- 
mendous and sudden economic changes. It had an agricul- 
tural system as primitive as India’s with a peasantry as back- 
ward as Russia’s. It had a slavery so deeply intrenched that 
it killed inventiveness, destroyed diversification, impover- 
ished literature, perverted politics, and precluded art. It 
had Civil War, which reversed old ambitions, rendered the 
currency comic, made the public credit a laughing stock, and 
fundamentally altered the labor system at one fell sweep. 
Followed then Reconstruction, with humiliation, looting and 
vengeance—the dominant characteristics of a general tur- 
moil. Next arrived nearly overnight an Industrial Revolu- 
tion as swift and vigorous as that in England, with not long 
afterwards changes in farming methods and a far-flung educa- 
tional crusade. These kaleidoscope happenings, falling pell 
mell one upon another, have been bewildering. The South 
has not known how other societies have met these develop- 
ments. Attacks and defenses have not had familiar lines in 
which to range themselves. Problems, which with more ex- 
perienced peoples have resolved themselves into questions 
of profit and loss, economic advantage and defeat, and trials 
of strength between well marshalled forces, have tried our 
souls in the South as a whole people. We have always had 
a certain talent for conceiving complexities as public matters. 
The old aristocracy, while highly opinionated and efficient 
in its determinations, thought of itself as spokesman for a 
dumb multitude. We have invested public discussion of af- 
fairs with an inflated mysticism. 
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II 

In the economic changes which have altered the South in the 
course of its history, five overlapping phases may be discerned, 
The first was the patriarchal, handicrafts period which spanned 
the times from the colonization of the seaboard to just after the 
War for Independence. This patriarchal system continued west- 
ward with the pioneers as the only kind of life suitable to the 
rough conditions of the frontier. The patriarchal agrarian order 
which the Young Confederates of Nashville offer as the only so- 
lution of our present economic evils is a vestige of this pioneer 
makeshift. When there was plenty of free land possible for culti- 
vation, the small self-contained farm was a happy solution of the 
problem of the struggle for existence. In many parts of the South 
this survival of an earlier economic phase persists and has been 
happily described by Mr. Andrew N. Lytle in the agrarian sym- 
posium, I’ll Take My Stand. Mr. Ransom in his essay, “Recon- 
structed but Unregenerated” plainly indicated that he believes 
that this small, self-contained agrarian order is the sole economic 
background of the Old South and offers the only way out of our 
present difficulties. Both Mr. Ransom and Mr. Lytle wax bu- 
colic in picturing the happiness and innocent joys of the small 
farmer of the Old South, but the picture is obviously partisan— 
if not fantastically romantic. It lacks completeness, comprehen- 
siveness. It dwells only on the felicities of the patriarchal far- 
mer, as if the small farmer regularly secured a dependable living 
from the rude forces of nature: as if nature were beneficient and 
cared for his wants; and his children were never ill; and his wife 
were never overburdened with bearing and rearing children; and 
as if the sons of farmers had plenty of arable or pasture land 
which they could take up when they arrived at man’s estate. 
Neither Mr. Ransom nor Mr. Lytle, nor any of the agrarians, 
has apparently taken to heart the warnings of the Englishman 
Malthus who, a century ago, faced with the economic problems 
which now so seriously beset us, wrote a famous treatise, the main 
outlines of which have never since been successfully refuted: 
namely, the ratio between the geometrical increase of population 
and the arithmetical availability and productivity of land. Where 
the farmer’s sons would get the land within the borders of Dixie, 
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after a certain number of generations, is not made clear by the 
young Agrarians in their interesting book. Nevertheless, they 
would have us to return to the handicrafts, patriarchal, agrarian 
order of the eighteenth century. It persists to this day, but my 
suspicions of its adequacy even on the very simple living terms 
suggested by the Agrarians have been confirmed by interviews 
I have had with Tennesseans of the very type Mr. Lytle has de- 
scribed so movingly in his little classic, “The Hind Tit”. And 
those suspicions, to speak bluntly, are that the joys and felicities 
of the small, self-contained farm are mostly fantasies, the con- 
coctions of an idealist who lives and prefers to live in a well- 
known Tennessee town. Once a week he motors to a play farm 
of his. On Tuesday and on Saturday but mostly on the latter 
day, he is plain Mr. Botany, B. 

The second economic phase of the South was chiefly agrarian 
but of a different order: an order implied as the material basis 
for that fine flower of the Old South, the paternalistic planter. 
The amenities and urbanities of the planter’s civilization are feel- 
ingly indicated by Mr. Stark Young in J’ll Take My Stand. 
This phase was dominant in the South in its most characteristic 
form from about 1820 to 1865, when it collapsed under the stresses 
and strains of the defeat of their cause. The invention of the 
cotton gin—an industrial implement, mind you!— in 1795 made 
possible the emergence of the great cotton plantations which have 
long ruled the South as king. The planters, however, never 
learned the lessons of England’s agricultural revolution of the 
eighteenth century—lessons of diversification of crops—but pro- 
ceeded to build up an economic system based upon the produc- 
tion of fewer crops planted and harvested for profit: cotton, tobac- 
co, sugar, and rice. Cotton became King, and is still King, though 
I am informed that though he still rules, he does not govern. 
Although the planters became politically dominant in the South 
during the middle third of the last century, their dominancy was 
challenged both by the agrarian patriarchs of small-farm hold- 
ings and by the Manchesterian mercantilists with John C. Cal- 
houn as their spokesman and champion. The Agrarians ignore 
the mercantilists in their book. The great Southern statesman, 
Calhoun, disciple of Jefferson and teacher of Jefferson Davis, 
was himself too involved in the paternalistic planter system 
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to have openly challenged it. Neither the agrarian patriarchs 
nor the mercantilists could successfully cope with the influence 
and power of the planters who held their economic life in the 
hollow of their hands. Still, while the small-farmers or patri- 
archs were driven into the Piedmonts or into the Pine Barrens 
with the growth of the great plantations, the mercantilists—men 
like Calhoun of Charleston and DeBow of New Orleans—serious- 
ly contended for the development of banks, railroads, and the 
improvements of inland commerce in the South, and to round out 
the commercial life of the South. In 1837 a serious panic, aggra- 
vated in the South by the planter’s monopoly, aroused these far- 
seeing Southern mercantilists to ardent action. From 1837 to 
the outbreak of the Civil War, the mercantilists of the South 
challenged and fought for diversification of economic activities 
through the columns of Southern newspapers, quarterlies, and 
especially in the pages of DeBow’s Review, which was especially 
founded for them by a loyal Southerner. Indeed, DeBow went 
so far as to fly on the cover of his magazine the astounding chal- 
lenge, “Commerce is King”, in open rebellion against the reigning 
King Cotton. He valiantly fought for twenty-five years. This 
quarter-century conflict between the mercantilists and the pa- 
ternalistic agrarians was fought out in a series of annual Com- 
mercial Conventions, meeting in various Southern cities, including 
Nashville and New Orleans. The narrative of that absorbing 
story has just been given us in a book published by Dr. Herbert 
Wender through the Johns Hopkins University Press. The pur- 
pose of these conventions was to build up the ports of the South, 
to open up trade with South America, to build railroads, and to 
improve inland waterways for transportation of Southern pro- 
ducts but they evolved into theatres for the cultivation of se- 
cessionist sentiment when the planters seized control of them. 

It was in one of these Commercial Conventions to diversify 
the South that James DeBow made the speech from which 1 
quoted at the beginning of this essay. In spite of the sad over- 
throw and confusion of these Commercial Conventions, their 
history is the history, in large part, of the third economic phase 
of the South: an effort made by mercantilists against the debili- 
tating power of an inflexible, monistic political economy controlled 
by an agrarian monopoly. Without pursuing the futile specula- 
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tions of what might have happened, had things been other than 
they were, the Civil War was bravely fought and lost, and the dis- 
mal period of Reconstruction followed. Perhaps too much empha- 
sis can be given to the Northern scalawags and carpetbaggers and 
not enough attention given to those loyal Southerners who, when 
the thunders of cannon had subsided, resumed the task of urging 
the diversification of the economic basis of the South. DeBow 
re-established his magazine and continued his efforts to rehabil- 
itate the South by writing and agitating for diversity of economic 
activities. Other Southern reconstructionists—men like Benja- 
min J. Hill, Henry Grady, Edwin A. Alderman, Walter Hines 
Page, Woodrow Wilson, William Peterfield Trent, and John A. 
Mc Bryde, editor of the Sewanee Review, and other men of 
our own day—spared no effort to arouse the South to its economic 
realities and opportunities. Their sacrifices and endurances in 
the face of ridicule, spite, and persecution are a glorious chapter 
which brings pride to every American, whether he be Northerner, 
Westerner, or Southerner. 

These men led in the fourth phase of economic history in the 
South. They took up the cause of Calhoun, Chancellor Harper, 
and DeBow and, facing the stern realities of their day, went 
up and down the South or effectively wrote in Southern periodi- 
cals exhorting their compatriots to look towards the east, to- 
wards the dawn of a new day; the day of industrialism in the 
South. The reason the South was so slow in recovering from 
her economic debacle had been foreseen by loyal Southerners 
before even the outbreak of the Civil War. Their prophesies 
came true in the event. The South was too exclusively agrarian; 
too single-barrelled in its aim. It had no economic tricks to play 
off when agrarianism of the South was overwhelmed in the de- 
velopments of trans-oceanic travel and freight, the industrialized 
agrarianism of the Middle and Northwest. Even now our new- 
Agrarians talk blithely of a return to the patriarchal order when 
Canada and the Argentine threaten to relieve us of agricultural 
leadership—to say nothing of Russia which, under an integrated 
order of political communism, seems destined to become the 
granary of the world. 

There is a fifth chapter in the economic history of the Southern 
States. That chapter is only now being written. Whether we 
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like it or not, the South is today being industrialized. Industrial- 
ism in the South happens to be a fact. The South now has com- 
mercial power. It has a banking system, which, in spite of a chain 
of bank failures in Tennessee, Georgia, and Arkansas, caused 
by the moral debacle of one predatory Southern banker, is still 
fundamentally sound. Partly by the initiative of resourceful 
Southerners, partly by the influx of competent and experienced 
industrialists into the South from other sections of the country, 
the dreams of Calhoun, Harper, and DeBow are being realized 
today. The new order has brought new difficulties which call 
for a new kind of thinking: a kind of thinking, at any rate, which 
is new to the South. It has nothing to do with wish-thinking, 
however desirable one might like to return to the simplicity of a 
self-contained farm, so eloquently and seductively pictured in 
Ill Take My Stand. ‘This needed thinking is crisis thinking, 
contingent thinking, emergent thinking, integrative thinking. In 
order to roast a pig one doesn’t burn the whole house down. 
What is needed is the kind of thinking familiar to anyone who 
has ever been caught in a locked closet. How to get out? Yet 
at this crisis in our regional economic life we are suddenly called 
to order by a group of accomplished economic metaphysicians, 
more skillful in spinning metaphysical dilemmas and more de- 
structive in their economic scepticisms than the more practical 
realists who are convinced of the futility of a method of thinking 
which is based on fictions, or the philosophy of “As if”. 


Ill 


Now, after glimpsing these five vignettes of the economic past 
of the South, the patriarchal, the planter, the mercantilist, the 
industrialist and the integrativist, our practical problem is to 
survey the real South of today and not to escape it by indulging 
in swarming reveries of a patriarchal agrarian South that never 
was very effective or very adequate or even very important in the 
achievements of the region. And what are the characteristics of 
this New South? They are described in some very interesting 
books, only three of which I need now mention. The Advancing 
South by Dr. Edwin Mims of Vanderbilt University, The Indus- 
trial Revolution in the South by Broadus Mitchell, and An Ameri- 
can Epoch; Southern Portraiture in the National Picture by How- 
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ard W. Odum. The last two of these books have been published 
within the last six months. With an enthusiasm which recalls the 
buoyant gusto of Walt Whitman, Dr. Odum presents a striking 
survey of the New South in these words: 


Great industry and manufacturing, greater application of 
science and engineering, greater interchange of section and 
section and promise of South American developments all 
led to urban and industrial centers in the midst of a rural and 
agricultural empire. Cities grew up and on. First the small 
cities with their fascinating development and civic enthusi- 
asms. Paved streets, public utilities, new and comfortable 
hotels, moving picture houses, handsome churches, impres- 
sive school buildings, residential suburbs, country clubs and 
golf courses, civic and service clubs, libraries, hospitals, and 
always factories and factories. Then the larger cities with 
their skyscrapers and all manner of modern urban charac- 
teristics—in fine, American civilization. And always factories 
and factories. And out and between the small city and she 
metropolis a thousand, two thousand industrial villages, po- 
tent for the new civilization. And yet other pictures of diffi- 
cult problems of waste and labor of overdevelopment and 
‘sick’ industries. And still ten million folks, white and black, 
unadjusted, some failing in the urban struggle. A region 
in the growing pains of the small town-industrial urban eco- 
nomy needing the hand of science and statesmanship to 
guide it into a new epoch. (pp. 247-8) 


If Mr. Ransom challenges this graphic picture of the South 
today with a cui bono?, | would remind him that the lovely cul- 
ture of the Old South had a material and physical basis (and a 
profit motive) towards which the patricians in their heyday were 
not hostile. The relation between a renewed flourishing life for 
the New South and the new material basis of organized indus- 
trialism is suggested by Professor Schlesinger of Harvard in New 
Viewpoints in American History (p.258): 


Notwithstanding the accumulated grievances of the work- 
ing class, the industrial revolution is not to be regarded as 
a calamity for the mass of the people. The final outcome 
has been an increase in the number of persons employed, a 
multiplication of the productive power of the community, 
an enormous reduction in the price of all the comforts of 
life, and an extension of the range of human enjoyments. 
The drudgery and wasteful toil of life have been greatly 
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lessened. Wages have continued to advance though often 
not as rapidly as the cost of living; the advantages of edu- 
cation have been multiplied and extended; and health con- 
ditions in home and factory are better than ever before. As 
someone has pointed out, the average working man can enjoy 
in his home lighting undreamed of in the days of tallow 
candles, warmth beyond the power of the old smoky soft- 
coal grate, kitchen conveniences that our . . . ancestors 
would probably have thought sinful, and sanitary conditions 
and conveniences beyond the reach of the wealthiest man 
even a half century ago. If the owner of the poorest tene- 
ment house in our cities today were to install the kind of 
plumbing that George Washington possessed, he would be 
promptly locked up as a menace to the health of the com- 
munity. 


These statements suggest the advantages to the American 
people as a whole of the Industrial Revolution. Dr. Charles A. 
Beard, in his book, The Industrial Revolution (pp. 30ff) speaks 


in a similar vein: 


The extent to which mechanical power can be substituted 
for hand labor depends upon the ability of man to contrive 
machinery. Here is the material key to man’s spiritual 
progress. The plowing of a furrow, the sowing of the seed, 
the reaping of the grain, its transportation from one market 
to another, the weaving of a fabric, and the making of a 
coat, all represent in the final analysis the application of 
so much power to matter. The past achievements of inven- 
tors have shown us that there are no limits to the ways in 
which the exhaustless forces of nature can be applied to do 
man’s work. If we look back, we see man struggling to 
maintain life by sheer strength of muscle; but if we look 
forward along the centuries of the future, we see the struggle 
for existence taking only a small portion of man’s energy, 
leaving all the remainder of his powers of heart and brain 
free for the enlargement and enriching of life. 


True, neither of these economic authorities is a Southerner. 
True, they represent what the Nashville agrarians would call, 
“the American way of life” as distinguished from the Southern. 
Perhaps, then, a citation from a Southerner or two may be ap- 
propriate. The first Southerner I would quote was a represen- 
tative of the South of its finest tradition: the planter, one of the 
agrarians of Louisiana and Mississippi. In a very absorbing 
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and illuminating essay entitled “The Growth and Consumption 
of Cotton” which appeared in the Southern Quarterly Review, 
Vol XIII (np. 111-112) this ante-bellum planter wrote very rea- 
listically concerning the conditions of an agrarian society which 
do not seem to corroborate the glowing fancies of the contribu- 
tors to I’ll Take My Stand. This wealthy planter bitterly de- 
scribed the inadequacies of the agrarian society of which he 
formed a part. Even he lamented the economic monism urged 
by my opponent. Here are some of his words: “It is the patient 
industry of Old England and New England, together with the 
wonderful improvement in machinery, combined with the slave 
labor of the South, regulated by intelligence, that is now doing 
more for the comforts of mankind and elevating the poor and 
the weak in the scale of society than all other causes put to- 
gether, for the last century. Our interests are intimately blended, 
and we are mutually dependent on each other.” With the ex- 
ception of the reference to slave labor, he has stated my posi- 
tion precisely, word for word, as I would state it. Or I would 
call on the President of the Southern Confederacy, Jefferson 
Davis, a statesman whom every lover of democracy may admire, 
however much he may differ with him in political principles. Jef- 
ferson Davis desired to make Memphis, Tennessee the Chicago 
of the South; and on one occassion he addressed a Southern 
audience using these words in the course of his speech: “My 
friends, the South must bestir herself; we have no water power, 
no factories, our timber is unemployed. The virgin soil is used 
up and exhausted, and in many places presenting the aspects of 
sterility”. [Quoted by Winston, High Stakes and Hair Trigger, 
p. 67. The reference is to a “pamphlet, Congressional Library”]. 
Though I cannot directly quote General Robert E. Lee, who 
was more devoted to performing his daily duty than giving him- 
self to political or economic propaganda, I know, as everyone else 
knows, that when he became president of the great Southern 
institution, then known as Washington College, he devised courses 
in engineering and commerce and earnestly sought to do every- 
thing in his power to rear a generation of Southerners who would 
rebuild the waste places and who would give their energies to 
the diversification of economic activities in the South. In citing 
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these facts, I have no desire to use them unfairly: to claim, for 
instance, that the ante-bellum planter, Jefferson Davis, or Gen- 
eral Lee were wrong if my opponents are right; but simply to 
indicate that when I plead for the cause of the integration of 
diversified economic activities in the South, I am only repeating 
what the ablest leaders of the Old South desired. 


IV 

What is wrong in the Agrarian Picture? If one were to read 
uncritically the essays by Messrs. Ransom, Davidson, Tate, and 
Lytle in the agrarian symposium /’ll Take My Stand, one would 
wonder why real farmers are not as joyful as those our agrarians 
depict. The agrarian book needs a chapter, realistically and not 
lyrically presented, of the government one gets from agrarians 
(an illustration may not be inappropriate by reminding my op- 
ponent that the present Governor of Tennessee is and has been 
the spokesman of Tennessee agrarians, militantly and partisanly 
soliciting their support by his ruthless taxation of urban indus- 
trialists and commercial interests). There should be a chapter 
in the agrarian book on the place and burdens of the woman on 
the Southern farm. There should be a chapter on what a small 
farmer does when he is deeply in debt and meets successive sea- 
sons of too much rainfall, or too little; of too much sunshine or 
too little; of famine, plague, and drought. Agrarianism never 
wholly satisfied the South—Old or New. One would suppose 
that an agrarian State like Tennessee, for instance, was so satis- 
fied with its economic monism after a century of successful agra- 
rianism that it would vigorously resist all industrial and commer- 
cial development. But this has not been true, either of Tennessee 
alone or of the states that composed the Confederacy, either before 
or after the Civil War. The efforts of Calhoun, Clay, Harper, 
DeBow, Jefferson Davis, and General Lee to round out the econo- 
mic basis of the South were continued after the war in official ef- 
forts made by duly elected authorities, to encourage immigration 
of industrial workers. The efforts in the agrarian State of Ten- 
nessee alone to encourage immigration from the North and from 
Europe for the development of its natural resources and its in- 
dustries plainly show the inadequacy of the policy which Mr. 
Ransom proposes. Doubtless he knows, as well if not better 
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than I do, that interesting appeal made shortly after the Civil 
War by Hermann Bokum, official immigration propagandist for 
our State of Tennessee. It has a long title, but its length ex- 
presses an implied criticism of the kind of small-farm political 
economy which Mr. Ransom desires. “The Tennessee Hand- 
book and Immigrant’s Guide; Giving a Description of the State 
of Tennessee; Its Agricultural and Mineralogical Character; Its 
Waterpower, Timber, Soil, and Climate; Its Various railroad 
lines, complete, in progress, and projected; Its Adaptation for 
Stock Raising; Grape Culture, etc., etc., with Special Reference 
to the Subject of Immigration.” Philadelphia, 1868. Even before 
the Civil War efforts were made to meet the serious economic 
difficulties caused by the single-barreled economic gun of small- 
farm agrarianism. An Englishman named H. Gray Smith ap- 
pealed to his countrymen to emigrate to Tennessee in his book, 
“A Brief Historical, Statistical and Descriptive Review of East 
Tennessee, United States of America; Developing its Immense 
Agricultural, Mining, and Manufacturing Advantages with Re- 
marks to Emigrants (London, 1842)” Or I might remind our 
Agrarian friends of their eccentric and erratic governor, one of 
Tennessee’s picturesque characters, Parson Brownlow, sometime 
Governor of our State, who, in his thrilling “Parson Brown- 
low’s Book” (pp. 213-214) made some cogent arguments and 
appeals for an industrial supplement to an economically inade- 
quate agrarianism. 

Now, no sane man would argue for either agrarianism or in- 
dustrialism as a need exclusive of the other. I have no argu- 
ment against the farmer or his way of work. Mr. Ransom, on 
the other hand, I suppose, would admit the necessity for a modi- 
fied industrialism, just as I would plead for the farmer’s cause. 
I know that Mr. Ransom in his Richmond debate with String- 
fellow Barr conceded that his group would not object to being 
thought of as supporting restricted industrialism or minimum 
industrialism, but precisely where he would limit or restrict indus- 
trialism he did not show. His emphasis is upon the self-con- 
tained farm, but the dimensions or specifications of that ab- 
stract self-contained farm he did not cite. He tried to force Mr. 
Barr into over-simplifying the problem by making him, too, an 
economic monist, by making him appear to be in the position of 
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attacking agrarianism and of defending predatory industrialism. 
But Mr. Barr refused to simplify the problem in that way. Mr. 
Barr admitted, as I do, the dangers and abuses of a predatory 
and capitalistic industrialism which recklessly exploits or pater- 
nistically controls the lives of human beings or of natural re- 
sources. While I have not spent my time criticizing the estab- 
lished economic order in the South, I assume that its evils and 
abuses are as patent to my readers as they are to the Nashville 
Agrarians and to me. Its great weakness is its incidental, re- 
movable, and unnecessary exploitive character; that it is acquisi- 
tive, brigandish, predatory. ‘The economic philosophy on which 
it rests revolts, I dare say, even the most predatory, acquisitive, 
and brigandish person who profits from it. Yet even the se- 
verest critics of Southern industrialism (which in many places 
has taken a paternalistic form) will admit that there are greater 
advantages in a company-owned village with its schools, libraries, 
hospitals, and hygiene service than there are in the anarchic, 
do-as-you-please small-farm where typhus germs linger in wells 
and where human life is in constant want, if not in dire distress. 

If you ask what my solution of the present problem is, I would 
simply say, an integrated financial-industrial-agricultural econo- 
mic order: an integration which is even now in existence in very 
rudimentary forms as may be seen in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Federal Farm Board, the Co-operative Leagues 
for marketing of agricultural products, Chambers of Commerce, 
commercial service clubs like Rotary, Kiwanis, Civitans, and 
Lions—and in many, many other similar undeveloped types of 
industrial, financial, commercial, and agricultural integration. 
Even these undeveloped forms of economic integration wait upon 
the economic philosophy of our day to catch up with them. In 
the meantime we are facing a severe crisis. If we were alone in 
facing this problem, the solution would be simpler; but we are not 
alone. All Europe, and indeed western civilization, is facing the 
same crisis. In the very struggle for existence we may be forced 
to abandon our unsocial economic individualism and to do some 
emergent thinking towards integration. 

What, then, is the conclusion we should reach? The Old South 
sought a diversified economic basis which would relieve it from 
the physical stresses and strains of a monistic economic system 
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exclusively dominated by an inflexible agrarianism. The existing 
diversification of industry, finance, and agriculture is therefore 
the fulfillment of the dreams of the most far-seeing and inspiring 
leaders of the Old South. If these leaders did not anticipate 
the special and peculiar problems which that new economic order 
would impose, they left to us who are the beneficiaries of that 
order to meet and solve those problems as bravely as they met 
theirs. Is it not our duty, therefore, in the light of their example 
and words, to resist vigorously the temptation to return to the 
patriarchal order which, as I have shown, our predecessors found 
precarious, inadequate, and unsatisfying? The words of a South- 
ern agrarian in 1842, recorded in the Southern Literary Review 
of that year, are as true now as when they were written: “An 
exclusively agricultural people in the present age will always be 
poor. They want a home market. They want cities and towns, 
they want diversity of employment.” Upon a sound material 
basis Southern refinement and civilization rests. 


by James Palmer Wade 
OUT OF AN EARTHLY LAND 


Since you are hardly dead, and since 
The days go by in languid drouth, 
I find all syllables to mince 

Of you are withered in my mouth. 


Fellow, among the things I learn 
In absent grief is that an hour 
Makes flesh commemorative urn 
Of all imaginative power, 


So you are wholly gone in pain, 
As brave a man as ever wept 

To feel weighing him down to stone 
A life of passions never kept. 














by €. K. Brown 
A FRENCH CRITIC ON KEATS* 


RITICS have talked abundantly enough of the Greek qual- 
CO ity in Keats; but although what is Greek is never far from 
being French, it was left for Mrs. Wharton, I believe, to point 
out the deep temperamental affinity between Keats and a people 
he never visited. In that bubbling little book in which she at- 
tempts to render French Ways and their Meaning intelligible and 
attractive to the American doughboy, she falls back again and 
again, as she laughingly admits, upon Keats. ‘The French are 
like Keats, she says, they look on life and love and beauty and 
pleasure as he did, open your Keats and you will find France an 
open book. One has only to be told that this is so: surprise is fol- 
lowed by immediate and complete assent. 

Is it not remarkable that the French who, in the past forty 
years, have done so much for the interpretation of English writ- 
ers and particularly of writers contemporary with Keats, should 
nevertheless have done so little for him? They could point to 
Joseph Texte’s exaggerated study of the Greek values in Keats, a 
study which did double service as an article for the Revue des 
deux mondes and as one of the Etudes de littérature européenne 
(1898). And they could point to Auguste Angellier’s eloquent 
dissertation De Joanni Keatsti Vita et Carminibus (1892) which 
after the penumbral life of what is written in academic Latin is 
now out-of-print, unprocurable and forgotten. Apart from these 
two attempts, the one inadequate, the other ineffective, the French 
had done nothing of importance up to 1909. In that year M. 
Lucien Wolff presented, as his theses for a doctorat d’état, two 
studies of Keats, one an analysis of Keats’s verse-forms, the other 
a general study of Keats’s life and work. Neglecting the first of 
these as a purely technical and even mechanical examination, what 
judgment can we pass on the second with its six hundred pages of 
serried text, its terrifying apparatus of introductions and appen- 
dices? The judgment of those who have since been busy with 





*Keats par Lucien Wolff, Paris, 1929. 
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Keats in England and America is not hard to discover. Their 
books and articles are filled with references, sometimes respectful, 
sometimes far from it, to one another’s performances. But apart 
from one or two incidental allusions in Mr. Thorpe’s heavily docu- 
mented book, the development of Keatsian criticism has not been 
advanced one millimeter by M. Wolff’s theses and would have 
been just what it has been, had M. Wolff never lived. And there 
js no element of injustice in the ignorance of omission of M. 
Wolff's works. He had elicited no new facts, advanced no new 
interpretations, opened no new vistas of speculation, except in his 
typographical errors which were numberless to man. M. Wolff 
did not even succeed in restating the old with an added felicity. 
The qualities we have learned to expect from French scholars do 
not appear in his thesis. On the contrary it creaks in its joints, 
moving uncertainly and haltingly to its goal, which is to get Keats 
dead and buried; and to beguile the tedium of the journey, M. 
Wolff introduced long passages of a sophomoric rapture. The 
French had not yet done anything of substance for Keats. And 
between 1909 and 1929, aside from some admirable translations 
and M. Cazamian’s delving into Keats’s psychological life in the 
Histoire de la littérrature anglaise, no reparation of moment 
was offered. 

In 1929, M. Wolff, repentant, one likes to think, for the sins of 
his youth, reappeared with two further studies of Keats. One, 
which need not detain us, was a translation of Keats’s letters, and 
the other a revision of the general study of 1909. It is with very 
keen curiosity that one opens this latter book. It is not often, 
one reflects, that a revamped article is either solid or charming; 
but one hopes that M. Wolff will create an exception to that un- 
charitable rule. He does. It does not take one long, it does not 
take the space of a chapter, to convince oneself that the young 
thapsodist of 1909 and the mature professor at the University of 
Rennes of 1929 are two distinct and almost opposed persons. The 
latter M. Wolff has given us just the book that Sir Sidney Colvin 
might have been tempted to write had he lived to read Amy 
Lowell and Professor Garrod, Mr. Middleton Murry, and Mr. 
Thorpe. Almost all that is worth retaining in their work, M. 
Wolff retain; and all that is extravagant or dubious he ignores. 
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He gives us the French equivalent of a volume in the English Men 
of Letters series; in fact it is in the series Ecrivains Etrangers in 
the splendid company of M. Cazamian’s Carlyle, M. Legouis’ 
Chaucer and Spenser and M. Feuillerat’s forthcoming Shakes- 
peare that his book appears. 

To stand over M. Wolff’s shoulder and watch him at his work 
of revision is a fascinating lesson in criticism. He clears away the 
impedimenta of introductions and appendices. He reduces the 
number of his chapters. He excises all the dull vain elabora- 
tion of marginal matters, the ancestry and family of the poet, his 
school and hospital contacts, his circles of friends, his little travels, 
his illnesses. By an adroit shift of emphasis what had been an 
account of Keats’s life with apposite reference to his poetry be- 
comes an account of his poetry with apposite reference to his life, 
Such a shifting is specially admirable when one’s subject is Keats: 
for him as M. Wolff finely says, “poetry was his true life,—he 
lived by poetry and for poetry.” And what slaughter M. Wolff 
makes among exclamation-marks! And among adjectives, too, 
one of which grows where three grew before! To sum up, ina 
book noticeably less than half as long as the parent, M. Wolff has 
said everything important that he said before and said it better, 
and, besides, he has said a great number of important things that 
no critic of Keats knew in 1909. All in all, M. Wolff’s revision of 
his thesis is one of the most delicate achievements for judgment 
and arrangement in contemporary English-scholarship. 

In his admirably brief foreword, M. Wolff expresses a hope that 
readers and critics of Keats may find in his book “an attempt at 
an original interpretation” and “an effort toward a really new 
synthesis”. This is a high hope; let us remember it as we read 
the book. Coming to the long third chapter on Endymion we 
find the hope realized. In 1909 M. Wolff’s judgment of that 
poem was not far removed from what in a burst of rhetoric he 
styled “the contemptuous and glacial” comment of Wordsworth 
that Endymion was a pretty piece of paganism. M. Wolff merely 
set more store by pretty pieces of paganism than Wordsworth 
could. He exulted in the luxuriance of its imagery in the 


Light feet, dark violet eyes, and parted hair, 
Soft dimpled hands, white neck, and creamy breast. 
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in the fluent melody of its verse; and declined to let the allegory 
bite him. Admitting that one might ascribe to the poem a gen- 
eral tendency of meaning, he warned his elders that “the interpre- 
tation of the details would be an empty and hazardous business.” 
It was ridiculous, he said, to “seek a symbolic sense in the sports 
of an imagination which was so elated by a sense of its strength 
that it gladly lent itself to any fluctuation which promised beauty.” 
In 1929, entirely recasting all the passages which have to do with 
the “symbolic sense” of Endymion, he goes as far as Mr. Thorpe 
himself could wish in “the interpretation of the details” and pays 
convincing tribute to the firmness of thought which lies hidden, 
too deeply hidden, beneath the floating shining veils of the im- 
agery. I am not aware of any interpretation of Endymion in which 
such close analysis is combined with such luminous aper¢us. 

In his fifth chapter M. Wolff comes to the first Hyperion; and 
here he is wise to adopt freely from Mr. Murry and Mr. Thorpe. 
The great strength of their consideration of Hyperion is in the in- 
tegration of this poem, which is in appearance such a chaste disin- 
terested work of art, in the moral development of the poet. M. 
Wolff draws a vivid picture of Keats’s travels in Scotland in the 
summer of 1818, a period when his mind turned in upon itself and, 
ripening and strengthening with prodigious rapidity, became far 
more clearly conscious of its resources and essential tendency. 
Without accepting in its extreme form what appears to be Mr. 
Thorpe’s hypothesis,—that the Scottish journey was deliberately 
conceived as a propedeutic for greater poetry, M. Wolff gives it 
stress as a determining episode in Keats’s spiritual life. Follow- 
ing Mr. Middleton Murry in his famous polarisation of Keats’s 
mind, with Shakespeare as the negative pole, the ideal point where 
the personality of the artist becomes perfectly penetratable and 
reflective,—and with Milton as the positive pole,—the equally 
ideal point where the personality of the artist, serene in its ade- 
quacy to itself, becomes superior and impenetrable to experience—, 
M. Wolff is more critical, more really illuminating, than Mr. 
Murry in his application of this concept to Hyperion. Here he 
finds Keats alternately magnetised by one and then by the other. 
And even if one smiles at M. Joseph Texte’s superlative when he 


claims that it is upon this bewildering discordant fragment that 
Keats’s reputation will come to rest most securely, one is grateful 
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to M. Wolff’s Greek taste for its refusal to follow Mr. Murry in 
his denigration of the Miltonic in Hyperion, and his shame that 
Keats should ever have taken so pure a classicist for his model, 

Every reader of Keats will have his favorite poem and M, 
Wolff to one’s surprise favors The Eve of Saint Agnes. “Here,” 
he considers, “the supreme resources of Keats’s art burst into 
view.” It is not, I think, unjust to The Eve of Saint Agnes to 
find its charm in the multitude and variety of its details, in its 
appeal to the lust of the eye, the ear, the palate, the touch, 

That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloy’d, 
A burning forehead and a parching tongue. 

No poet between Spenser and Swinburne can match the costly 
complex voluptuousness of this piece. To say this is not to place 
it in the magic circle of the greater odes. One can admire the 
lurid sultry splendor of a Giulio Romano without its winding the 
way into one’s esthetic sense as a Raphael does, in which every 
detail has its own subdued but vital splendor and yet charms one 
rather by its “secret harmony with the central effect”. This last 
phrase is from M. Wolff who does not reserve it for the greater 
odes but applies it to The Eve of Saint Agnes. In this novel opin- 
ion, that perfect adaptation of means to ends, that perfect har- 
mony between the details and the central effect which we should 
all (with the confirming exception of Professor Babbitt) attribute 
to the greater odes, is equally if not more remarkable in The Eve 
of Saint Agnes. In corroboration of his opinion, M. Wolff offers 
us an analysis of the poem in which with the greatest subtlety, he 
shows the tonal contributions of light and sound to the dramatic 
effect. The examination of Keats’s disposition of light may be 
quoted in translation: 


A silver light dominates in the flash of trumpets and the 
finery of the guests; Porphyro shields himself from the light 
behind a buttress; the mooa’s light bathes the secret chamber 
to which Angela leads him; it is in its languid light that the 
old crone laughs when they are free from danger; the en- 
chantment of a silvery light abets the magic dream in weigh- 
ing Madeline with sleep; the full splendor of the moon, 
broken only by the rich colors of the stained glass, falls upon 
the girl in the pure hour of prayer. As the moon wanes and 
fades it casts a dim rich light upon the magnificent dishes in 
which the feast is set out; and as the moon moves toward its 
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setting and its kindly reign relaxes, the noises from the re- 
velry below penetrate into the chamber, the dream is threat- 
ened by the wickedness of men and the elements themselves 
take side against the lovers. The development of the moral 
action and the course of the moon are intimately correlated.’ 


M. Wolff’s analysis satisfies by its completeness; but it in no way 
removes the impression that in the luxuriant descriptive stanzas, 
Keats, following Spenser, was wantoning in the luxuriance of that 
versatile fancy which struck M. Wolif in Endymion. 

After The Eve of Saint Agnes, the odes. Ina parallel study of 
the poet’s life and work his poems should be taken in chronologi- 
cal order and if any deviation from it is imperative, the deviation 
should be announced and explained. M. Wolff invokes this very 
principle in justification of his resolve to exclude the Ode to Au- 
tumn from his chapter on the odes. “We prefer,” he says, “to 
lose for the nonce the note that the Ode to Autumn brings to this 
symphony rather than to betray in a matter so serious the spirit 
which animates our study, the spirit of a reciprocal interpretation 
between the poet’s life and his work.” This “animating spirit” 
M. Wolff does betray however in a matter no less “serious”. The 
order in which the other five major odes are examined is not the 
order of their composition. In 1909 M. Wolff was careful to fol- 
low the conjectural order as fixed by Professor de Selincourt. 
Why in 1929, without a word of warning, should he abandon it? 

Fortunately the disarrangement in M. Wolff’s commentary does 
not in the least impair its principal value. That value is in a 
clever explanation of the enormous chasm between the Ode to a 
Grecian Urn and the Ode to the Nightingale on the one hand, and 
the lesser odes on the other. In each of the two great odes the 
poet transports us into two worlds. “The whole of the ode,” says 
M. Wolff of the Ode to the Nightingale, “reposes upon a duality 
of major tones.” These are the personal tone, the lament for the 
mortality, the fugacity, of man and all forms of natural life how- 
ever beautiful, and the impersonal tone, the consoling joy in the 
eternal permanence of a world swayed by beauty and order. The 
material and the melodic richness of the ode is the fruit of inter- 
play between the two. What is true of the Ode to the Nightin- 
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| have permitted myself to use the 1909 version of this passage where 
find it superior. 
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gale is equally true of the companion piece To a Grecian Urn, 
But here the duality is not overt: Keats is no longer a wanderer 
between the “real” world of personal life and the ideal, but a loyal 
citizen of the ideal impersonal world. What for Shakespeare was 
the greater part of the substance of life,—vitality itself and health 
and sanity, love, too, and repute and wealth,—Keats has now 
resigned; he sings of them as one may linger over a precious but 
rejected past. Robbed of them all, from deepest defeats he 
snatched his great victory, the victory to which Milton came in 
extreme old age but Keats in youngest manhood. Is it not so 
that the temper of this ode comes nearer to the tense tranquillity 
of Samson Agonistes than any other has ever come? This ode, 
says M. Wolff in concluding his analysis, “gives us the final phil- 
osophy of Keats, his ripest judgment upon the relation of art and 
morals and mind.” Matthew Arnold terminated his essay on 
Keats by quoting the poet’s shy conviction that he would be 
among the English poets after his death, and adding that he was 
with Shakespeare. If M. Wolff’s conclusion is as sound as I 
think it, Keats is indeed among the English poets, among the 
greatest,—but with Milton. 

Until Mr. Murry and Mr. Thorpe undertook its interpretation, 
Lamia was an enigma, Lamia which marks the first decline in 
Keats’s art. Apollonius the old philosopher warns young Lycius 
that once in the spell of the serpent siren Lamia he can hope for 
nothing but disintegration and death. Keats launches an atro- 
cious diatribe against the dry hard light of Apollonius’s mind, as 
atrocious as any of Blake’s arraignments of rationalism. And 
yet—this is the puzzle—Keats allows the philosopher’s prediction 
to be realised. Following Mr. Murry, M. Wolff likens Apol- 
lonius to Brown, Lamia to Fanny Brawne, and Lycius, of course, 
to Keats; and relates the varied intellectual elements of the poem 
to the phases of Keat’s mental life in the summer of 1819. Let 
us follow him in his solution of the enigma. Suppose that the 
disintegration of the mind and the death of the body shall come 
from Keats’s love for Fanny Brawne, that love may still be pref- 
erable to the immense salubrious void in which an Apollonius, 
a Brown, must exist: it is as dangerous to breathe as it is neces- 
sary, as dangerous to feel as it is necessary. Apollonius’s prediction 
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comes true—that is unimportant: to heed it would be to deny 


life. As M. Wolff says: 


Neither as poet nor as man was Keats desirous of the hap- 
piness which comes from prolonging the cheap sort oi il- 
lusion. No—the “illusion”, the imaginative “illusion” against 
which Apollonius inveighed was not for Keats an illusion 
but deepest reality. Paolo and Francesca were a reality, and 
the vision of the nightingale, and every apprehension that 
comes to us in dreams. ‘The illusion is in the waking. 
Without his dreams his poetry must die, and if it die, he dies 
with it. 

Lamia is the expression of a mind at war with itself, the last 
great cry of his desire for the full draught of life. 

With his analysis of Lamia, M. Wolff’s penetration appears to 
have become blunted. In the chapters that follow he says little 
that can surprise an English reader. One wishes that he had 
paused to explore the Ode to Autumn as a richer if less explicit 
formulation of the Miltonic “calm of mind all passion spent” 
in the Ode to a Grecian Urn. One wishes that he had followed 
Mr. Murry further in his account of the second Hyperion and 
in his estimate of Keat’s dramatic promise. One wishes that, in 
the manner of Mr. Murry and Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, he haa 
had his fling at the flippant vanity of Fanny Brawne. And one 
wishes that in his conclusion, which he somewhat too importantly 
calls Apercus d’ensemble, he had throw off the fetter of minute 
analysis and wandered with some daring over the strange seas 
of Keats’s thought. Above all, one asks why he so slights Angellier. 
M. Wolff’s account of Keats’s Roman period would gain in body 
from the rich warm tones of Angellier’s meditation at sunset 
by the grave of Keats. It is in the grand manner of a contem- 
porary of Taine, Renan, and Fustel de Coulanges. Since in the 
past ten years, Angellier’s thesis has probably found fewer than 
ten new readers, I may attempt in my poor English to catch some- 
thing of the feeling and charm of that meditation: 


Meanwhile evening comes on and the Roman sun rushes 
down the sky to set on the further side of the Tiber. Its 
dying rays shine with a pale colorless light beneath the 
branches and between the trunks of the cypresses. There 
is a fitness in this grove being penetrated only by expiring 
rays... . Utter silence is here, utter peace. It is scarce broken 
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when a shepherd comes to pick a precarious way for his 
flock among the grassy ruins of walls... Here Keats jis 
buried, here is the term of so many pilgrimages of pious 
salutation. The solitude which he chose in the greatness 
of his despair, the greatness of his glory has denied him. 
M. Wolff does not breathe easily in these rare altitudes; but it 
would be unjust as well as ungenerous to close a judgment of his 
book on a note of complaint or reproach. He is not as scintillating 
as Professor Garrod nor as exciting as Mr. Murry; but by its 
clarity and its compactness, by the close texture of its analyses 
and the measure of its judgments, his book takes a very high 
place, Sidney Colvin’s place, as the best general study of Keats, 
It erases a stain from the literary honour of France even if it does 
not propose “a really new synthesis” or “an original interpreta- 
tion”. 


by Monroe Heath 


TALLY 


Take him up the broken highway 
Where the ancient prophets trod, 

Stumbling from a mountain by-way 
With their gossip from their God. 


Show him there the simple wonder 
In the scattered bits of stone; 
How the flags are cracked asunder, 
Mingled with the dust of bone. 


Indicate his native valley— 
Cities, seething industries. 

Let him tabulate and tally 
His attained complexities. 


If he find the sun excelling 
In a clear and honest test, 

Speed him back without more telling, 

Save: “Be wary; do not rest.” 
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by Elizabeth D. Wheatley 
GOPSES AND CHIMNEY POTS 


Tue Goop Companions. By J. B. Priestley. New York and London: Harper 
and Brothers. 1929. Pp. 640. 


Ancet Pavement. By J. B. Priestley. New York and London: Harper and 

Brothers. 1930. Pp. 494. 

Two books more different than The Good Companions and 
Angel Pavement, in plan, substance, and atmosphere, can hardly 
be imagined. That they came in succession from one author 
seems, at first thought, to be almost unbelievable. For to read 
them one after another is like coming from a theatre warm with 
illusion, into a cold street: it is like coming from friendship into 
loneliness: like looking out of one window at heathered moors and 
green copses, and out of the opposite window at docks, and ware- 
houses, at chimney pots, and clamoring streets. In truth, it is 
looking first at the whole of jeweled England in her happiest 
mood, and then at the dreariest parts of London. But the very 
difference of these two books arises from their likeness in style 
and amplitude. It is unmistakable, after all, that they come 
from the same hand. The glitter, and joy, and grace of the 
first is carried over in the second, and becomes a sinister beauty. 
And one hand and one brain have put the same humor into 
both, the same observation, the same riotous and bewildering 
numbers of people with their romantic transfiguration. Both of 
these books are as real as the Yorkshire moors, as Cotswold 
sheep, as beef and pudding, as real as trams and the oily Thames; 
and both are as fantastic as an opera. 

The Good Companians is one of those jolly long novels for 
winter nights when the wood burns well. One who wished to 
quarrel with good fortune might say that it is too long, too happy, 
too full of stock characters out of Dickens. But that is to dis- 
regard the rushing gusto of the writing, the fact that Priestley is 
having the time of his life, and that the grateful reader will do 
well to come along and have a good time too. The Good Com- 
panions is indeed cousin-germane to Pickwick Papers, but it is 
more of a novel than Pickwick, because its form rounds out with 
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definite completeness. It has a good deal of the Arabian Nights 
about it, for stories evolve within stories in ravishing profusion, 
The most impossible things come to pass in an atmosphere of the 
most complete reality. Priestley sweeps his reader into the book 
by the hypnotic device of calling him “You”. You are com- 
pelled to believe everything that he wishes to tell, because you see 
it, hear it, and live it with intimate unction. And all the while 
the reader knows that it is all sweetly nonsensical, because 
nothing in life was ever so perfectly managed by destiny as the 
coming together of the Good Companions from all parts of Eng- 
land, and their desperate journeyings in Concert Party, and their 
dispersal with a happy ending for each one. 

But the reader knows too, beyond cavil, that some of the 
Good Companions are far more vivid than his next door neigh- 
bor. If he went to England, he might no longer find there, as 
he had once hoped, Mr. Micawber, and Sammy Weller, and Mr. 
Pickwick; but he would certainly find the Good Companions 
living out their happy lives. Mr. Oakroyd would be in Brudders- 
ford again, come back from Canada with “ahr” Lil, that daughter 
whom he loved with the passionate and secret love of a Brudders- 
ford man, more afraid of emotion than of death. The golden Mrs. 
Dulver would still be playing hostess at the Eastbeach Inn, and 
telling people that she used to be “in the Profession, my dear.” 
And Joby Jackson, the lyric rascal, would be selling rubber dolls, 
or oilcloth, in some market fair, in a place where Woolworth 
had never come. In the Cotswolds, the fortunate traveler would 
find that most lovable of parsons, the Reverend Mr. Chilling- 
ford, who was surely one of the Good Companions, although 
he never junketed about with them. And his wife would be 
there too, a kinder Mrs. Proudie. In the wilderness of London, 
the happy reader might bump at any minute into Miss Trant’s 
solemn young nephew who started her on her travels. He would 
still be trundling his literary movement, in company with all 
the rest of his ridiculous and engaging coterie. And if the reader 
went into the Fens to hunt for Indigo Jollifant, he knows that 
he would find Washbury Manor School, smelling of decaying 
mutton, and cabbage, and unwashed young gentlemen, and omi- 
nous with the presence of that harpy Mrs. Tarvin. But he would 
not find Indigo Jollifant there, or anywhere else, although Indigo’s 
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tunes still linger in English air. He would not find Susie Dean. 
As real, as tangible as these two are, they are the fairies of the 
piece, and if the reader encountered them at all, it would be on 
Midsummer Night, by the magic of oak, and ash, and thorn. 

Angel Pavement has a darker charm than The Good Compan- 
ions, the vast, sooty, iridescent charm of London. It is shorter 
than the first book by nearly two hundred pages, more compact, 
and better shaped. It begins with a prologue, and a chapter 
called, “They Arrive”. It ends with a chapter, “They Go Home”, 
and an epilogue. The prologue and epilogue take place on steam- 
ships in London docks, in London’s twilight of gleam and smoke. 
And between the incoming of a strange vessel» and the outgoing 
of a stranger one, “They” are plucked from the whirlpool of 
London’s dingy commerce, are lifted into a brief paradise, and 
sink away again into failure. And yet, not entirely so, for their 
last state is better than their first: the interlude of happiness has 
given consequence to unnoticeable lives. 

Mr. Golspie, native of England, late of anywhere and nowhere, 
a regal, vulgar fiend, a Tamburlaine of commerce, as forceful, 
as cold and careless as the sea from which he comes, brings 
from the Baltic states a bubble of success for four people and their 
satellites. And he woos away the fruits of that success and de- 
parts. These four people are Twigg and Dersingham’s owner and 
office force. They work together, selling veneers and inlays from 
an office in Angel Pavement, one of London’s lost streets where 
forlorn hopes may appropriately gather and die. Howard Brom- 
port Dersingham is a convenient fool, a nonentity, deserving 
neither happiness, nor the dignity of unhappiness. Because he 
is a fool, and Mr. Golspie is unscrupulous, the story happens. 
There is Lilian Matfield, the secretary, a top-heavy girl just 
missing stateliness, a creature smouldering with grievances, and 
threadbare for happiness. Everything is “foul” to her muddled 
mind, Burpenfeld Girl’s Club, where she exists in stark institu- 
tional perfection, her bus rides to work, the frowsy office, her food, 
and friends; all “foul” in the disgusting slang of her kind. She 
is the proper victim of a stupid disaster. There is Turgis the 
junior clerk. Tragedy in fools panoply and gnome-like evils 
patter by the side of Turgis as he drifts through London in his 
search for Love. And we too, deftly shadowing Turgis, may see 
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imortal London with is eyes. Its clamor assaults our ears; its 
crowds bruise us; we are sickened by its filth, bewildered by its 
glare, and sucked into its mammoth life. 

And lastly, there is Smeeth the cashier and senior clerk. Al- 
though his exterior person is withered and grey with the fear of 
the jobless, although he is Londoner to his marrow, and has 
a cashier’s soul, still he is blood brother to Mr. Oakroyd of The 
Good Companions. And indeed, he may very possibly be the 
same person under a spell. All that is lovable in Mr. Smeeth, 
and that is much, is like what is lovable in Mr. Oakroyd. All 
the honesty and poetry of the one is in the other. They are 
both teh instruments of their author’s satire against cheap mod- 
ernity. Smeeth and his family are the sane and pleasant light 
of the book. Mr. Golspie is its menacing shadow, a monstrous 
shadow filled with flame. 


THE CONSCIOUS SOUTH 


Tue Soutn as a Conscious Minority, 1789-1861. By Jesse T. Carpenter, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Political Science, New York University. New York: 


The New York University Press. 1930. $4.50. Pp. x. 315. 


In the midst of the appearance of so much “new history” and 
revisionist writing on the South and the Civil War, it is well 
to have such a critical re-examination of the public thought of 
the Old South as Professor Carpenter offers in his recent study. 
His work is a careful analysis of the chronological and progres- 
sive development of constitutional defense weapons among South- 
ern leaders from Thomas Jefferson through Calhoun to Jefferson 
Davis. Four outstanding stages are found in this development, 
stages characterized respectively by the use of four “principles” 
of minority protection, which are, first, “local self-government”, 
second, “the concurrent voice”, third “constitutional guarantees”, 
and, finally, “independence” for the South. 

It is this comprehensive four-point classification with a clarify- 
ing interpretation of the evolution from point to point that gives 
the book its chief value as “a study in political thought”. One 
can hardly echo the author’s eureka over his assumed freshness 
of conception “of the Old South as a sectional minority con- 
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sciously striving for seventy odd years to evolve an adequate 


philosophy of protection to its interests in the American Union”. 


It seems to this reviewer that the consciousness of sectionalism 
and of minority status on the part of the South is an old con- 
sciousness and that the conception of it is an old conception, per- 
tinently applicable before the Civil War and after. In fact, one 
of the issues between two groups of Southern writers and spokes- 
men today is the question whether the South should cultivate 
or forget this sectional minority consciousness, admittedly in exis- 
tence. But perhaps a sort of “great illusion” is the best impetus 
for the writing of a good book, and on that score the author 
merits pardon for his slightly exaggerated claim. 

The interpretative story is based on a thorough use of the 
spoken and written utterances of Southern political leaders of the 
period, and towards these sources it is sympathetically critical. 
Like the sources considered, the story is a bit abstract, and it 
is limited mainly to political concepts, with rather brief pages 
on geographic, economic and social facts and with a definite as- 
sumption of slavery as a differentiating factor of Southern life. 
It is concerned with the constitutional rather than the psycho- 
logical aspects of minority manifestations. It tends to stick to 
the field and the methods of orthodox political science, and it 
furthermore tends to over-simplify and to over-emphasize. the 
cleavage between the North and the South without sufficient 
consideration of the West as a third section complicating the 
problem of conflicting constitutional interests. 

The book might be subjected to criticism in many ways for 
what it is not, but it deserves a word of praise for what it is, a 
straight-forward account of the South’s articulate attitude to- 
ward the constitution during the period when slavery was con- 
stitutional. It would seem less vulnerable to criticism if it had 


a less comprehensive label to fit its scope and content. 
H. C. Nixon. 
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THE GREAT RENEWAL 


A History or Mopern Cutture. Vol. I: The Great Renewal, 1543-1687. By 
Preserved Smith. New York: Henry Holt & Company, 1930. Pp. 672. 
“In a sense, a history of cultuve is really a history of the intel- 

lectual class. Civilization is imposed by the leading classes on 
the masses, often against their stubborn opposition, generally 
without their full knowledge of what is taking place, and always 
without their active codperation.” ‘This quotation represents the 
author’s method of historical interpretation and his approach 
to a synthesis of modern culture. Culture is conceived as the 
peculiar property of the intellectual classes, and history as a con- 
tinuous progress of intellectual life. He maintains, in fact, that 
“even politics and economics, each sometimes worshipped as 
First Cause, are but secondary effects of something still deeper, 
namely, of the progress of man’s intellectual life”. In his turn, 
this profound and distinguished historian is a worshipper of a 
First Cause; for while it is embarrassing to single out what is 
primary in the complexity of historical life, a history of modern 
culture taking no account of the underlying economic and social 
forces in the life of the common people end their struggles is 
perforce partial and incomplete. Cultural attitudes, too, are often 
imposed on the intellectual classes, without their knowing it, 
often against their opposition, by a cumulative process of change 
spanning a century or more, and too often, alas, the superior 
and the endowed are unaware of the shaping forces of change 
and are thrust aside as unworthy of national stewardship and 
leadership. There is no vested right in intellectual things. The 
intellectual life is a flaming torch which the daring personalities 
must seize, even from the hands of the cultured, to light the 
dark of every new terrain that mankind occupies. 

The Great Renewal deals refreshingly with the sciences, the 
humanities, social control, and the spirit of the time,—from Co- 
pernicus to Newton. Science was the decisive factor, and the 
author recounts in great detail its development in method and 
scope. He dismisses the Renaissance as “the least important 
and the most overrated” of the historical forces, and declares that 
the outstanding events were the new discoveries, which shifted 
the center of culture and power from the Mediterranean to the 
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Atlantic, and the commercial revolution that lifted the bourgeoisie 
to a dominant position and led to the formation of sovereign 
states. It was the Reformation, especially the second phase of it, 
the Calvinism of the seventeenth century, which broke up the 
medieval solidarity of Europe, established a new creative nation- 
alism, and flowered in literary and political thought. Under 
the forces of Calvinism, mathematics replaced dialectics, and in 
social life the theory of progress scattered the hosts of demons, 
superstition, fear, and dogma that haunted and fettered the medi- 
eval mind. Not faith but doubt, he declares, liberated the modern 
world and turned the mind of man to a better life lying some- 
where in the future, in this world. It is a brilliant account of the 
individual, the separate ego, the law, political thought, art, morals 
and manners, philosophy, and religion. However, discoveries, 
explorations, capitalism, and changes in technique are passed over 
as things merely accessory, and nothing is said of the commoner 
and his work-songs and ballads, nothing of the dance, nothing 
of the Puritan psalm, nothing of the sport and the new archi- 
tecture, and nothing of the new arts and instruments of war- 
fare. May I not hope that in the volumes to come the author 
would weave many another bright and dark thread into the 
pattern of Modern Culture? 
E. M. Kaypen. 


My Lire: An Artrempr at an Avtiosiocrapny. By Leon Trotsky. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1930. Pp. 599. 


By inclination a scholar and artist, it was the fate of Trotsky 
as of many intellectuals in Tsarist Russia to be drawn into the 
revolutionary struggle for the oppressed and the suffering. His 
life was crowded with adventure, imprisonment, exile; defeated, 
he continues the struggle with the pen. He refers to Lenin as 
“my master” adding, “I learned from him to arrive independent- 
ly at the same decision.” As participant in the revolution, Trot- 
sky lays no claim to objectivity or detachment, yet the work is of 
great importance to the student of Russia for the knowledge it 
yields of the master minds organizing with vision and realism 
the new society, yielding to militarism and capitalism in order 
to safeguard the Revolution in principle, abolishing the old army 
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and creating a new army against monarchist plotters and foreign 
intervention. No doubt Trotsky is plastic and imaginative where 
Stalin is slow and plodding. But Trotsky did not understand the 
psychological reaction after the revolutionary blaze, the need for 
a pause and stocktaking, for consolidation of positions already 
held, and in his struggle for the “permanent revolution” he lost. 


E. M. K. 


A New Economic Orper. Edited by Kirby Page. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace & Company. 1930. Pp. 387. 

This symposium of twenty-four contributors on rival world 
movements and on ways of transforming the present competitive 
system into a codperative order, should be entitled, Essays in 
Confusion. There is no common conception here of the new 
society, no specific ways for its realization, except the general 
agreement that capitalism does not promote the spiritual life 
and that American labor is harnessed to conservatism or liberal- 
ism. Only in two instances is there a recognition that labor is a 
dynamic force emerging to power in government and industry, 
capable of creating its own cultural system. The symposiasts 
agree, mostly, that social change is a slow, useful accumulation 
of reform. “Gradualism” is good. But where is the force com- 
pelling enough to unify divergent interests? Where is the folk 
élan willing to venture and pay the price of progress? Reform 
is possible without challenging the profit system and the intel- 
lectual premises of capitalism, or the interest of any class; such 
reform is a composing of interests, but it can hardly be achieved 
without independent political action by labor, without unionism, 
without social experimentation. 


E. M. K. 








